[Circular  No.  25.] 


THIRTEENTH  MASSACHUSETTS  REGIMENT. 


THIRTEENTH  MASSACHUSETTS  REGIMENT. 


Boston,  Dec.  i,  1912. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Thirteenth  Massachusetts  Regiment  Association  : 

A  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  Young’s  Hotel  Dec. 
13,  1912,  at  5  p.m.  Dinner  at  6  o’clock. 

The  last  meeting  was  held  at  the  same  place  on  the  29th  of  July, 
19 1 1,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  our  departure  for  the  seat  of  war, 
and  took  the  place  of  our  usual  annual  gathering  in  December.  The 
following  Executive  Committee  was  elected  : 

Thomas  J.  Buffum,  President. 

J.  Prank  Pope,  Vice-President. 

Chas.  E.  Davis,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Rideout. 

C.  E.  Page. 

In  order  to  fittingly  observe  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  add  to  our  customary  entertainment  music,  decorations, 
and  speakers.  The  speakers  were  men  distinguished  in  their  various 
professions  and  gave  utterance  to  interesting  thoughts  expressed  by 
words  of  eloquence  gracefully  delivered.  It  was  a  meeting  long  to 
be  remembered.  The  speaking  was  sandwiched  with  music  by  the 
Temple  Quartet,  composed  of  gentlemen  who  had  excellent  voices 
and  who  knew  how  to  sing.  The  music  consisted  of  army  songs 
selected  with  such  aptness  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  speakers  whom  they  followed. 

We  also  had  a  veteran  bugler  who  gave  the  calls  from  reveille  to 
taps  with  such  ease  and  purity  as  to  make  us  believe  he  had  not 
ceased  to  sound  them  daily  since  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  speakers  were  Rev.  Henry  C.  Graves,  D.D.,  who  has  honored 
us  before  by  his  presence  and  who  spoke  from  the  fulness  of  his 
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heart,  contributing  to  the  evening’s  entertainment  by  his  earnest 
words.  Col.  Francis  S.  Hesseltine,  colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Maine, 
while  being  listened  to  with  marked  attention  humorously  expressed 
his  surprise  at  unexpectedly  meeting  so  large  a  number  of  comrades 
when  he  supposed  he  was  to  meet  only  a  few  survivors  of  the  regi¬ 
ment.  Col.  Harrison  Hume,  adjutant  of  the  Eleventh  Maine,  also 
honored  us  with  his  presence,  as  indeed  he  has  many  times  before 
so  that  we  have  come  to  look  upon  him  as  one  of  ourselves.  His 
kindness,  often  at  personal  sacrifice,  has  been  highly  appreciated  and 
his  presence  has  always  been  a  source  of  delight  and  inspiration.  The 
Rev.  S.  H.  Roblin  gave  eloquent  utterance  to  thoughts  concerning 
the  importance  of  nations  to  be  well-armed  if  they  are  to  have 
peace.  His  words  were  listened  to  with  great  attention  and  gained 
a  hearty  response  from  his  listeners,  who  believed  with  him  that 
peace  is  only  obtained  by  being  prepared  for  war. 

Comrade  John  E.  Gilman,  a  member  of  the  Twelfth  Massachu¬ 
setts  Regiment  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  G.A.R.,  spoke  elo¬ 
quently  as  well  as  humorously.  The  ovation  that  greeted  him  must 
have  warmed  the  cockles  of  his  heart  by  its  sincerity.  He  was  not 
only  present  as  the  head  of  the  G.A.R.  but  as  a  member  of  the 
Twelfth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  a  regiment  for  whom  we  have 
ever  held  a  deep  and  abiding  affection  for  its  bravery,  its  soldierly 
qualities  and  in  remembrance  of  our  long  association  in  the  same 
brigade.  Another  speaker  from  the  same  regiment  was  George 
Kimball,  who  received  a  warm  welcome  and  who  was  listened  to  with 
deep  interest  as  he  explained  in  detail  the  history  and  adoption  of 
the  John  Brown  song,  which  was  so  popular  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  which  is  as  follows  : 

The  tune  of  “J°fm  Brown’s  Body  ”  was  not  original  to  Massachusetts, 
and  antedated  the  war.  According  to  accepted  tradition,  it  was  composed 
by  a  Philadelphia  musician,  on  order,  for  a  Charleston,  S.C.,  fire  com¬ 
pany,  that  desired  a  “  chantez  ”  to  sing  on  a  picnic. 

There  were  sundry  rude  verses  to  accompany  this  original  music,  the 
first  line  being : 

“  Say,  Bummers,  will  you  meet  us? ” 

There  was  so  much  u  ginger  ”  in  the  tune  that  it  was  quickly  adapted  as 
a  revival  hymn,  the  first  line  being: 

u  Say,  Brothers,  will  you  meet  us  ?  ” 
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As  a  source  of  inspiration  in  camp-meetings,  the  tune  was  highly  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  well  known  as  a  camp¬ 
meeting  melody. 

The  story  of  the  adaptation  of  the  tune  to  the  words  of  “John  Brown’s 
Body”  has  been  well  told  in  a  small  book,  with  illuminated  pages,  printed 
about  twelve  years  ago  in  a  private  edition  of  a  hundred  copies  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  James  Beale,  a  veteran  of  the  Twelfth  Massachusetts.  The 
text  had  formed  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Beale  before  the  United  Service  Club 
at  Philadelphia. 

This  authority  states  that  “John  Brown’s  Body”  originated  with  the 
Second  Battalion  of  the  Massachusetts  Infantry,  known  as  “  The  Tigers” 

—  stationed  at  Fort  Warren  in  the  spring  of  1861. 

There  were  a  number  of  singers  among  the  troops,  and  a  quartet  was 
formed,  one  of  whom  was  John  Brown,  a  Scot,  who,  because  of  his  name 
being  the  same  as  that  of  the  abolition  zealot,  was  the  butt  of  many  good- 
natured  sallies,  which  he  did  not  always  take  with  good  grace. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  quartet  to  have  an  hour’s  singing  after  a  hard 
day’s  work. 

The  story  goes  that  when  two  of  this  quartet  were  returning  to  the  fort 

—  John  Brown  and  the  other  being  seated  near  the  sallyport  —  the  query 
was  shouted,  “What’s  the  news?”  Promptly  came  the  retort,  “Why, 
John  Brown’s  dead.”  Some  one  answered,  having  in  mind  the  John 
Brown  then  before  him,  “  But  he  still  goes  marching  round.” 

This  idea  tickled  the  fancy  of  the  regimental  wits,  and  shortly  a  “John 
Brown  ”  song  was  being  put  together,  to  the  Southern  tune,  and  u  The 
Tigers  ”  were  chanting  : 

John  Brown’s  body  lies  a-moldering  in  the  grave, 

But  his  soul  is  marching  on. 

The  first  line  was  repeated  three  times,  and  there  was  a  chorus  of 
“  Glory,  Hally,  Hallelujah,”  also  repeated  three  times  and  followed  by 
“  His  soul  is  marching  on.” 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  song. 

THE  SONG  GROWS. 

“  The  Tigers  ”  left  Fort  Warren  May  26,  when  the  Twelfth  Massachu¬ 
setts  had  already  been  there  more  than  two  weeks.  The  men  in  the 
original  “John  Brown”  quartet  enlisted  in  the  Twelfth  Massachusetts, 
and  carried  their  song  with  them. 

It  soon  became  the  fashion  after  dress  parade  for  the  regiment  to  strike 
up  the  song,  and  march  around  the  parade  ground.  This  marching 
suggested  the  second  verse  : 

John  Brown’s  knapsack  is  strapped  upon  his  back, 

As  we  go  marching  on. 
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It  was  a  favorite  figure  of  speech  with  army  chaplains  to  characterize 
the  troops  as  “soldiers  of  the  Lord,”  and  from  this  the  song-makers  of 
the  Twelfth  drew  an  idea  for  another  verse,  thus  : 

He’s  gone  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Lord. 

Still  another  verse  was  suggested  by  a  nickname  the  regiment  had  been 
given,  which  was,  “  Webster’s  cattle.”  This  verse  was  begun  with  : 

His  pet  lambs  will  meet  him  on  the  way, 

As  they  go  marching  on. 

The  Twelfth  had  an  excellent  band,  which  was  instrumental  in  popular¬ 
izing  the  new  song. 

“  The  air  was  whistled  to  the  band  master,  William  J.  Martland,”  writes 
Mr.  Beale,  “and  written  down  by  one  of  the  band,  S.  C.  Perkins,  and 
soon  the  tune  was  played  on  dress  parade  as  accompaniment  to  the  1,100 
voices  of  the  regiment.” 

A  copy  of  the  song  was  given  to  the  leader  of  a  celebrated  local  band, 
Gilmore,  and  he  helped  popularize  it  in  Boston.  Not  long  after  that  the 
words  and  music  were  offered  to  the  public  by  an  enterprising  Boston 
publishing  house. 

Other  publishers  also  brought  it  out,  the  favorite  form  being  a  penny 
dodger,  with  a  border  of  red,  white  and  blue,  with  the  stars  of  the  flag. 
These  versions  closed  with  the  verse  : 

Now,  three  rousing  cheers  for  the  union  ! 

Now,  three  rousing  cheers  for  the  union  ! 

Now,  three  rousing  cheers  for  the  union  ! 

As  we  go  marching  on  ! 

Glory,  hally  hallelujah  !  Glory,  hally  hallelujah 

Glory,  hally  hallelujah.  Hip,  hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah! 

1 2TH  DROPS  “  JOHN  BROWN’S  BODY.” 

In  the  regiment  that  popularized  it  the  song  fell  into  disuse  and  eventu¬ 
ally  became  unpopular.  Possibly  the  end  of  the  regiment’s  John  Brown, 
who  was  drowned  on  June  6,  1862,  at  Front  Royal,  may  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this. 

Two  months  before  the  regiment  had  stood  at  Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  on 
the  spot  where  old  John  Brown,  of  Osawatomie,  went  to  the  gallows,  and 
there  had  sung 

His  soul  goes  marching  on  ! 

It  might  be  said  to  have  been  the  last  time  the  regiment  publicly  sang 
the  song  with  the  original  spirit.  When  in  1864  its  thinned  ranks  returned 
to  Boston  a  feeble  effort  was  made  to  start  the  old  war  song  of  the  regi¬ 
ment,  but  it  was  frowned  down,  and  the  men  of  the  Twelfth  marched 
silently  through  the  streets  that  had  rung  with  their  fresh  voices  when, 
full  of  enthusiasm,  they  had  marched  away  to  the  war  to  the  tune  of  “John 
Brown’s  Body.” 
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In  order  to  give  emphasis  to  so  important  an  occasion  as  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  our  departure  for  the  seat  of  war  the  follow¬ 
ing  circular  was  issued  by  Major  Elliot  C.  Pierce,  inviting  contribu¬ 
tions  enabling  the  Executive  Committee  to  provide  an  entertainment 
suitable  for  such  an  event : 


ATTENTION 

SURVIVORS  OF  THE  I3TH  REGIMENT  MASS.  VOLS. 


Comrade : 

July  29,  1911,  one-half  a  century  will  have  rolled  away  since  this  regi¬ 
ment,  1,038  strong,  armed  and  equipped  and  “  marshalled  for  war,”  caught 
the  step  to  the  “  music  of  the  Union  ”  and  fell  into  line  with  that  mighty 
host  whose  tread  shook  the  Commonwealth  as  they  left  in  response  to 
the  President’s  call  for  help.  Surely  every  man  must  feel  that  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  most  wonderful  and  momentous  event  of  his  life  should 
be  fittingly  commemorated.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  I  learn  from  one  who  is  that  they  propose  the  usual  banquet 
at  Young’s  Hotel  on  that  date,  to  which  they  desire  to  add  other  attractive 
and  appropriate  features,  decorations  perhaps,  instrumental  music  of  some 
kind,  singing  of  old  and  newr  army  songs  by  a  modern  glee  club,  etc.  ; 
but,  alas,  I  also  learn  that  there  are  “  No  funds”  for  the  proposed  extra 
attractions.  The  Annual  Circular  No.  24  to  be  issued  about  the  middle 
of  July  is  also  to  be  enlarged,  of  great  interest,  and  will  be  an  additional 
expense. 

Now  while  banquets,  music  and  eloquence  are  gratifying  to  the  appetite 
and  entertaining  to  the  senses,  these  are  but  transitory.  The  joys  of  the 
banquet  are  fleeting,  but  our  unique  Regiment  Circular  will  be  a  joy 
forever,  for  it  will  go  to  our  children  and  generations  yet  unborn  may 
proudly  read  on  its  pages  the  sayings  and  doings  of  ancestors  who  way 
back  in  the  nineteenth  century  were  “Father  Abraham’s  Boys.” 

An  appeal  is  therefore  made  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  regiment, 
and  the  continued  issue  of  its  invaluable  annual  circular,  and  wTho 
believe  something  should  be  done  to  worthily  mark  the  occasion,  to  con¬ 
tribute  something  to  enable  the  Committee  to  complete  their  plans,  and 
also  to  lift  a  little  of  the  burden  from  Comrade  Davis’s  shoulders. 

This  circular  is  not  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee,  but  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  appeal  to  all  who  served  with  the  regiment  in  any  capacity  to 
respond  now  as  promptly  as  in  1861,  and  once  at  least  in  fifty  years  join 
with  surviving  comrades  and  friends  in  a  “  Rally  round  the  Flag.” 

Contributions  should  be  addressed  to  C.  E.  Davis,  Jr.,  Secretary,  706 
Sears  Building,  Boston. 

Elliot  C.  Pierce, 

Major  13th  Regiment  M.  V. 

Weymouth,  Mass., 

J  une,  191 1 . 
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In  response  to  this  circular  the  following  subscriptions  were 
received  : 


Ambrose  Davis, 

$25.00 

Thomas  J.  Little, 

$5.00 

Moses  P.  Palmer, 

5.00 

S.  S.  Everett, 

5.00 

Melvin  H.  Walker, 

25.00 

S.  Mabel  Thompson, 

2.00 

Thomas  L.  Dunn, 

10  00 

Elliot  C.  Pierce, 

10.00 

Samuel  E.  Cary, 

10.00 

Edwin  R.  Jenness, 

5.00 

Edwin  H.  Brigham, 

3.00 

Thomas  J.  Buffum, 

10.00 

*Edw.  C.  Perkins, 

100.00 

fWarren  M.  Healy, 

10.00 

Geo.  T.  Raymond, 

50.00 

Walter  Callender, 

25.00 

Wm.  H.  Jackson, 

5.00 

John  R.  Lockwood, 

2.00 

C.  E.  Page, 

2.00 

Stephen  Lufkin, 

5.00 

C.  W.  Bigelow, 

2.00 

Oliver  C.  Livermore, 

5.00 

A.  Bigelow, 

2.00 

J.  Frank  Pope, 

10.00 

L.  L.  Dorr, 

5.00 

Chas.  H.  Bingham, 

5.00 

James  H.  Lowell, 

10.00 

Morton  Tower, 

5.00 

David  Chenery, 

Geo.  F.  D.  Paine, 

2.00 

25.00 

Michael  G.  Ayres, 

2.00 

O.  F.  Page, 

Wm.  R.  Warner, 

3.00 

10.00 

Total, 

$400.00 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  offers  were  made  to  send  more  if  needed. 


The  following  comrades  were  present : 


James  Bacon. 

Herbert  Bent. 

John  Best. 

Abraham  Bigelow. 
Chester  A.  Bigelow. 
Geo.  P.  Boyce. 

F.  A.  Brigham. 
Thomas  J.  Buffum. 
A.  E.  Chamberlain. 
James  M.  Clough. 
David  B.  Coffin. 

John  F.  Cook. 
George  A.  Coolidge. 
William  M.  Coombs. 


William  L.  Crowe. 
Irving  E.  Currier. 
James  Currier. 
Henry  W.  Davis. 
W.  Wallace  Davis. 
Ira  L.  Dunaven. 
Freeman  H.  Duren. 
S.  S.  Everett. 

Henry  Exley. 
Frederic  H.  Fay. 
John  S.  Fay. 

J.  W.  Fiske. 

Eugene  Foster. 
Edwin  R.  Frost. 


*  Honorary  member  of  the  13th  Massachusetts  Regiment  Association, 
t  Comrade  Healy’s  subscription  of  $10.00  in  1910  was  omitted  from  publication  of  names 
in  the  annual  circular. 
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James  B.  Fuller. 

Chas.  E.  Page. 

Chas.  E.  Gerrold. 

George  F.  D.  Paine. 

John  E.  Gilman. 

George  E.  Parker. 

S.  K.  Goldsmith. 

L.  P.  Parker. 

Zibeon  H.  Gould. 

P.  L.  Parker. 

Henry  C.  Graves,  D.D. 

Wm.  A.  Peabody. 

Joseph  Halstrick. 

Elliot  C.  Pierce. 

George  H.  Hastings. 

J.  D.  Plummer. 

Francis  S.  Hesseltine. 

Abbott  S.  Pope. 

George  H.  Hill. 

J.  Frank  Pope. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Howe. 

W.  K.  Pratt. 

Harrison  Hume. 

J.  F.  Ramsay. 

Weston  F.  Hutchins. 

Geo.  T.  Raymond. 

C.  F.  Jackson. 

Edwin  Rice. 

Wm.  H.  Jackson. 

W.  H.  H.  Rideout. 

Edwin  R.  Jenness. 

S.  H.  Roblin. 

George  E.  Jepson. 

Peter  J.  Rooney. 

Wm.  De  Haven  Jones. 

Thomas  Ryan. 

Henry  Kellogg. 

Carlton  L.  Shaw. 

George  Kimball. 

John  H.  Shaw. 

John  F.  Klenert. 

A.  C.  Stearns. 

Anton  Krasinski. 

Stephen  F.  Stone. 

S.  A.  Langley. 

Wm.  H.  Stone. 

A.  C.  H.  Laws. 

Jeremiah  Stuart. 

Arthur  D.  Little. 

Walter  E.  Swan. 

Edward  H.  Little. 

George  A.  Tainter. 

Thomas  J.  Little. 

Thomas  F.  Trow. 

Oliver  C.  Livermore. 

Melvin  H.  Walker. 

J.  L.  Lockwood. 

M.  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

C.  T.  Love. 

Wm.  R.  Warner. 

S.  W.  Lufkin. 

Geo.  D.  White. 

George  H.  Maynard. 

Thomas  J.  Munn. 

E.  A.  Wood. 

and  eleven  others  who  omitted  to  write  their  names  on  cards 
returned  to  the  secretary. 

Letters  were  received  and  read  from  the  following  comrades  : 
James  H.  Lowell,  Holton,  Kans. ;  Michael  G.  Ayres,  Holmesburg, 
Pa.;  Lyman  H.  Low,  39  East  31st  St.,  New  York;  John  H.  White, 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. ;  Dr.  L.  L.  Dorr,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  following  deaths  have  been  reported  to  the  secretary  to  De¬ 
cember  i  st: 

Henry  Bacon,  Co.  D,  Egypt . March,  1912 

Josiah  H.  Beales,  Co.  K,  Boston . March  6,  1912 

John  F.  Cook,  Co.  G,  Haverhill,  Mass . Oct.,  1912 

William  M.  Coombs,  Co.  B,  Boston . Dec.  22,  1911 

Francis  L.  Cushing,  Co.  E,  Kansas . March  4,  1912 

Ambrose  Dawes,  Co.  A,  Boston . April  12,  1912 

E.  W.  Fiske,  Co.  G,  Ishpening,  Mich . June  10,  1900 

Edwin  R.  Jenness,  Co.  E,  Boston . Oct.  31,  1912 

Wm.  J.  Kerrigan,  Co.  A,  Brooklyn . Nov.  6,  1912 

George  H.  Kimball,  Co.  B,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  .  Oct.  9,  1912 

Oliver  C.  Livermore,  Co.  B,  Wellesley  Hills  .  .  May  17,  1912 

Henry  C.  Lord,  Co.  C,  Malden,  Mass . Feb.  26,  1912 

Thomas  Prince,  Co.  D,  Chicago . Oct.  26,  1912 

Edmund  H.  Ross,  Co.  C,  Blackwell,  Okla.  .  .  .  May  4,  1907 

Wm.  W.  Sprague,  Co.  B,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  .  .  June  10,  19  r  2 

Horace  C.  Sylvester,  Co.  K,  Brooklyn  ....  Dec.  13,  19 11 

Wm.  H.  Trow,  Co.  G . April  10,  1910 

Frank  F.  Wait,  Co.  A,  Chelsea,  Mass . June  20,  1912 

Matthew  R.  Walsh,  Co.  E,  Boston . Dec.  28,  1911 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Received  : 

Annual  dues  ........  $45-50 

Contributions  .......  400.00 

-  $445-50 

Expended : 

For  Printing  .......  $133.92 

Postage  ........  7.00 

Stationery,  including  envelopes  .  .  .  2.75 

Dinners  for  guests,  glee-club,  reporters,  and 

bugler  ........  22.50 

Services  of  glee-club  .....  25.00 

Services  of  bugler  ......  5.00 

Piano  ........  5.00 

Decorations  .......  5.00 

-  206.17 

Balace  on  hand  .......  $239.33 
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At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Legislature  an  act  was  passed  “To 
provide  for  suitably  rewarding  Certain  Veteran  Soldiers  and  Sailors  ”  : 

Section  i.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism,  and  in  recognition  of  the  sacrifice  made  both  for  the  common¬ 
wealth  and  for  the  United  States  by  those  veteran  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
volunteered  their  services  in  the  civil  war,  and  for  the  purpose  of  promot¬ 
ing  the  public  welfare,  by  giving  visible  evidence  to  this  and  future  gen¬ 
erations  that,  if  danger  should  again  threaten  the  nation  and  the  call 
should  again  come  for  men,  Massachusetts  will  not  forget  the  great  ser¬ 
vice  of  those  who  volunteer,  a  gratuity  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  to  each  veteran  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  paid  from  the  treasury 
of  the  commonwealth  under  the  following  conditions  : 

Section  2.  The  gratuity  herein  provided  for  shall  be  paid  to  every  per¬ 
son  (or  his  legal  representatives),  not  being  a  conscript  or  a  substitute,  and 
not  having  received  a  bounty  from  the  commonwealth  or  from  any  city  or 
town  therein,  who  served  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  commonwealth  during  the  civil  war,  and  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  from  such  service,  and  is  living  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
act;  it  being  intended  and  provided  that  the  said  gift  shall  not  be  a  bounty, 
nor  a  payment  in  equalization  of  bounties,  nor  a  payment  for  services 
rendered,  nor  a  payment  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  result  of  their 
contracts  of  enlistment  more  favorable  to  them  because  the  contracts  of 
other  soldiers  were  on  better  terms,  but  a  testimonial  for  meritorious 
service  such  as  the  commonwealth  may  rightly  give,  and  such  as  her  sons 
may  honorably  accept  and  receive. 

It  happened  that  the  appropriation  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  out 
this  purpose  so  that  only  those  were  paid  who  made  application  prior 
to  July  6th.  Subsequent  applications  that  have  been  approved  by 
the  Commission  have  been  placed  on  file  awaiting  an  additional 
appropriation  by  the  Legislature.  The  following  communication  has 
been  sent  to  those  applying  since  July  6th  and  explains  the  cause  of 
delay  : 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 

Commission  on  Gratuities,  State  House,  Boston, 

October  30,  1912. 

Dear  Sir  : 

When  the  Legislature  of  1912  passed  Chapter  702,  known  as  the 
“  Gratuity  Act,”  it  provided  $213,000  as  a  fund  out  of  which  to  pay  the 
gratuities. 

Several  thousand  applications  have  been  received  to  date,  and  the  Com- 
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mission  adopted  the  policy  of  investigating  and  allowing  claims  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  date  of  their  i*eceipt  in  this  office. 

Applications  received  prior  to  July  6th,  1912,  and  since  paid,  exhausted 
the  fund  provided.  We  are  investigating  claims  received  since  July  5th 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  you  will  be  notified  of  the  action  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  as  soon  as  your  case  is  reached. 

We  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Legislature  which  will  meet  in  January 
next,  stating  the  further  amount  needed  to  pay  veterans  under  the  Act, 
and  no  doubt  ample  funds  will  be  placed  at  our  disposal. 

The  Legislature  of  1912  did  not  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  money  which  would  be  required  under  this  legislation,  and  therefore 
the  Commission  is  powerless,  for  the  time  being,  to  do  more  than  prepare 
the  claims  for  payment  on  such  date  as  additional  funds  are  provided. 

Your  application  was  received - 191  . 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  E.  White, 

Chairman. 


The  following  letters  are  published  as  having  a  particular  interest : 

Waltham,  Mass.,  July  25,  1911. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Davis  : 

Many  a  time  have  I  thought  of  my  father’s  good  comrades  of  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  Massachusetts  and  when  I  read  Sunday  of  the  coming  celebration 
of  its  fiftieth  anniversary  my  sister  and  I  spoke  of  so  many  of  you  that 
father  used  to  talk  of.  First  of  all  you  come,  for  I  can  never  forget  the 
pleasure  that  you  gave  father  with  your  weekly  visits.  How  he  used  to 
look  forward  to  them  and  how  much  he  thought  of  you ! 

I  wonder  how  many  of  those  old  friends  will  be  there.  If  father’s  are 
there  won’t  you  tell  them  that  neither  my  sister  nor  myself  shall  forget 
the  Thirteenth  and  that  we  take  pride  in  thinking  that  father  was  one  of 
them. 

A  few  days  ago  I  heard  a  Grand  Army  man  of  another  regiment  speak  of 
ours  as  one  of  the  best  that  ever  went  to  the  front.  I  thought  then  of 
how  proud  father  would  be  to  hear  it. 

My  sister  joins  me  in  best  wishes  for  you  and  all  the  boys. 

Most  sincerely, 

Grace  Fessenden  Seabury. 

[Her  father  was  Samuel  F.  Seabury  of  Company  C.] 
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Templeton  Inn,  Templeton,  Mass., 

July  23,  1911. 

My  Friend  : 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  note  received,  and  since  reading  the  circu¬ 
lar,  many  more  thanks.  It  was  intensely  interesting  reading  and  appre¬ 
ciated  by  me.  I  often  think  your  chair  could  never  be  filled  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment.  .  .  . 

Please  convey  to  the  members  of  the  regiment  my  sincere  wishes  for 
their  enjoyment  at  the  meeting  and  a  happy  companionship  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Sincerely, 

Louise  C.  Hovey.* 
Westboro,  Mass.,  July  21,  1911. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Davis,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass.  : 

Enclosed  please  find  money  order  (P.O.)  for  $2.00.  Will  you  kindly 
use  it  to  assist  in  some  small  way  in  connection  with  the  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  July  29,  1911. 

My  father,  James  H.  Belser,  of  Woodville,  who  passed  away  May  19th 
last,  thought  a  great  dea'l  of  these  reunions  and  felt  badly  that  he  was  too 
ill  to  attend  the  one  held  last  December. 

For  the  love  we  have  for  the  memory  of  our  dear  father,  and  the  love 
he  had  for  the  old  Thirteenth,  please  accept  this  little  gift  toward  its 
anniversary. 

We  thank  you  for  the  report  of  the  December  last  reunion. 

Respectfully  yours, 

S.  Mabel  Thompson. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  29,  1911. 

My  Dear  Comrade  Jepson  : 

I  was  just  off  for  the  summer  when  your  Thirteenth  Mass.  Circular  No. 
24,  “Our  Fiftieth  Anniversary,”  reached  me;  hence  it  is  of  but  recent 
digestion.  Another  historic  gem,  again  illustrative  of  how  adequate  your 
regiment  is  to  preserve  the  events  of  that  stupendous  history  which  it  was 
so  powerful  in  helping  to  make.  Your  own  contribution,  all  the  contribu¬ 
tions,  are  of  intense  interest. 

The  ninety-first  psalm  coincidence  between  Paine’s  “  How  I  left  Bull 
Run  battlefield  ”  and  the  Loyal  Legion  Saylor  “  In  Memoriam,”  a  copy  of 
which  I  enclose,  could  be  made  effective  either  for  pulpit  or  platform. 

Yours  fraternally, 

James  W.  Latta. 


Mr.  Geo.  Edwin  Jepson. 


*  Widow  of  Col.  Chas.  H.  Hovey. 
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Comrades  and  Members  of  the  Thirteenth  Massachusetts 
Volunteers : 

My  conscience  would  accuse  me,  were  I  to  allow  the  assembling  of  my 
dear  comrades  on  this  semi-centennial  anniversary  without  sending  to 
them  the  greeting  that  arises  from  my  heart.  I  am  unable  to  be  present, 
and  therefore  must  be  content  to  transmit  what  I  would  wish  to  speak, 
were  I  permitted  to  meet  them  face  to  face. 

Among  those  who  participated  in  the  events  when  the  stability  and 
solidity  of  our  National  Union  were  assailed,  a  period  which  made  us 
intimately  acquainted  and  bound  us  by  ties  of  uncommon  and  lasting 
friendship,  if  there  remains  a  spark  of  loyalty,  pride  or  enthusiasm,  it 
must  kindle  anew  under  the  influence  and  auspices  of  that  date,  July  29, 
1861,  the  memory  of  which  you  are  here  to  celebrate  and  revive,  the  day 
of  our  departure  from  Fort  Independence,  Boston  Harbor,  for  the  seat  of 
War. 

The  incidents  connected  with  it  have  ever  been  kept  fresh  in  my  mind. 
Let  me  recall  a  few  of  them.  The  embarking  at  the  Fort  on  the  two 
boats ;  the  march  up  State  street,  where  at  different  points  two  of  my 
brothers  had  wedged  themselves  into  the  front  row  of  the  spectators  who 
lined  the  street,  that  they  might  wave  a  farewell  to  me ;  of  being  over¬ 
taken  by  my  uncle,  as  we  passed  through  Merchants  Row,  when  he  filled 
my  hands  with  quarters  and  halves;  and  finally  of  being  suddenly 
embraced  by  a  third  brother,  who  had  taken  up  a  position  at  the  entrance 
of  the  freight  depot  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  where  we 
boarded  the  cars. 

These  are  personal  reminiscences,  but  all  of  you  remember  the  recep¬ 
tion  we  were  given  at  Worcester;  our  very  pleasant  though  brief  sojourn 
at  Danielsonville ;  the  stacking  of  our  arms  in  the  City  Hall  Park,  New 
York;  the  steaming  down  New  York  Bay,  and  along  the  beautiful  North 
shore  of  Staten  Island,  to  resume  our  journey  by  rail  at  Perth  Amboy. 
It  was  while  on  this  steamer  that  the  two  boys  who  had  followed  us  from 
Boston  —  and  remained  through  many  days  of  our  hardships  —  perched 
themselves  obscurely  though  comfortably  on  one  of  the  wheelhouses  and 
sang  “Mary  of  Argyle”  and  other  popular  songs  of  the  day. 

With  the  mention  of  our  lo?ig  and  tedious  march  at  the  break  of  day, 
from  West  Philadelphia,  through  Market  street,  to  the  restaurant  so  well 
and  favorably  known  to  every  soldier  who  passed  through  that  city,  where 
we  were  breakfasted,  I  shall  pass  on  to  tell  you  of  my  experience  at  the 
battle  of  Second  Bull  Run,  on  Saturday,  August  30,  1862. 

The  day  began  with  a  continuation  of  the  stirring  times  we  had  experi¬ 
enced  prior  to  our  unprofitable  attack  on  Thoroughfare  Gap,  on  the 
28th,  and  I  might  add  from  the  Battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  August  9th. 
Rations  were  scarce  and  I  gladly  accepted  crumbs  of  hard  bread  from 
members  of  Co.  H,  1st  Mass,  (of  Chelsea),  whom  I  saw  for  the  first  time, 
after  leaving  them  during  the  early  days  of  organization  to  join  the  Fourth 
Battalion  of  Rifles.  Edwin  Field  (killed  at  Gettysburg)  came  at  the  same 
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time,  at  my  solicitation  ;  William  Adams,  also  a  Chelsea  boy,  told  me  that 
the  battalion  was  going  to  the  war  immediately.  Chas.  Leland,  from 
Chelsea,  joined  us  later;  he,  too,  met  his  death  at  Gettysburg.  I  signed 
the  roll  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  and  upon  returning  home  that  evening 
told  my  dear  old  mother  that  I  had  enlisted.  She  threw  her  arms  about 
me  and  in  tears  said,  “You  are  under  age,  and  I  can  take  your  name  off, 
but  you  may  go.” 

It  was  well  along  in  the  afternoon  of  that  August  Saturday  when  amid 
the  din  of  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  we  were  marched  into  a 
piece  of  woods,  where  rations  were  distributed.  My  coffee  had  just  begun 
to  boil  when  the  sound  of  galloping  horses,  and  the  clanking  of  the 
equipments  of  mounted  officers  arrested  the  attention  of  all.  General 
McDowell,  accompanied  by  his  full  staff,  dashed  rapidly  up  to  where  we 
stood  awaiting  orders.  Some  one  of  the  officers  shouted  loudly,  “  Fall  in, 
men,  now  we’ve  got  them,  Porter  is  in  their  rear.”  Without  a  second’s 
delay  we  were  on  the  double  quick.  As  soon  as  the  opening  was  reached, 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  engagement,  which  was  but  a  short  distance 
away.  The  roll  of  musketry  and  the  booming  of  cannon  to  which  we  had 
been  painfully  listening,  were  now  in  full  vigor.  On  we  sped  to  join  in 
the  conflict.  It  was  on  this  short  run  that  among  the  many  wounded  we 
met,  moving  to  the  rear,  was  a  Zouave  in  his  ample  red  trousers,  with  the 
leg  of  one  of  them  rent  the  entire  length,  exposing  a  bleeding  wound  in 
his  thigh.  Just  four  of  his  comrades  were  assisting  him  off  the  field. 
We  dashed  rapidly  to  the  left,  along  the  rear  of  the  regiments  engaged, 
taking  up  a  position  which  appeared  to  be  the  extreme  end  of  the  line  of 
battle  at  this  point.  Orders  were  at  once  given  to  “  load  and  fire  at  will.” 
Our  response  was  instantaneous  and  vigorous.  The  enemy  was  directly 
in  front,  possibly  not  more  than  one  hundred  feet  away,  lodged  behind  a 
Virginia  fence,  and,  as  I  have  always  thought,  standing  in  a  ditch.  The 
Rebel  flag,  about  the  first  we  had  seen,  located  in  the  center  of  the  column, 
and  as  high  above  it  as  a  pair  of  hands  could  hold,  was  being  energeti¬ 
cally  waved  to  and  fro.  I  directed  some  of  my  shots  towards  it,  as  no 
doubt  others  did,  but  to  the  best  of  my  observations  it  never  fell  or 
changed  hands. 

The  little  knoll  or  rise  of  ground  opposite  our  center  and  right  was 
quickly  chosen  by  a  few  of  our  men  as  a  position  of  advantage,  but  they 
speedily  retired,  for  the  place  proved  to  be  untenable.  I  believe  all  were 
wounded.  I  well  recollect  that  Albert  Morse  was  among  them,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  do  I  remember  the  scowl  on  his  face  as  he  felt  and  viewed  his 
wounds.  At  another  point  I  observed  Lieut.  Thomas  J.  Little  (afterwards 
captain  in  the  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery)  as  he  suddenly  turned  to 
the  rear,  with  hands  covering  his  mouth  and  chin,  from  which  blood  was 
copiously  flowing.  Among  the  very  first  to  fall  was  a  comrade  directly  in 
front  of  me.  I  saw  a  piece  of  his  scalp  drop  from  the  back  of  his  head  ; 
he  went  down  in  a  heap,  and  as  his  face  came  to  view  it  showed  that  the 
fatal  bullet  had  entered  the  center  of  his  forehead.  He  was  bathed  in 


blood,  which  rose  high  from  his  wound,  falling  back  over  his  face.  I 
was  never  able  to  ascertain  who  it  was,  though  I  have  always  thought  it 
might  have  been  Fred.  Williams,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle,  and  stood 
beside  me  when  the  fighting  began. 

The  splendid  conduct  of  our  Major  Gould,  who  had  always  seemingly 
been  forced  to  the  background,  is  well  remembered;  his  day  had  come. 
Colonel  Coulter  of  the  Eleventh  Pennsylvania,  mounted  and  very  profane, 
dashed  along  our  line  with  shouts  intended  to  encourage.  The  misunder¬ 
stood  order  to  “Take  to  the  woods,”  a  short  distance  to  the  rear  and  left, 
and  its  speedy  correction  and  resentment,  with  Chenery  advancing,  bearing 
our  colors  high,  his  stern  and  resolute  countenance  was  easily  interpreted, 
“  Rally  ’round  the  flag,  boys,”  are  some  of  the  incidents  still  held  in 
memory’s  storehouse,  not  forgetting  the  rebel  battery  that  unlimbered 
uncomfortably  near  on  our  left,  and  gave  us  a  liberal  supply  of  railroad 
iron,  in  place  of  ball  and  shell.  The  battery  belonging  to  our  brigade 
was  in  position  well  on  our  right,  and  on  slightly  higher  ground.  An 
occasional  glance  in  that  direction  revealed  heroic  and  desperate  endeavors 
to  stem  the  advance  of  the  reinforced  enemy,  with  a  finale  of  horses  all 
slain  and  the  men  dragging  the  guns  by  hand  to  the  rear.  Soon  chaos 
seemed  to  have  come;  there  no  longer  appeared  to  be  organization  or 
even  a  commander  of  any  rank ;  the  field  was  rapidly  being  thinned  out 
by  those  who  had  escaped  the  bullet.  The  majority  now  was  the  slain  and 
maimed.  I  therefore  thought  it  quite  time  for  me  to  pass  on  to  the  rear. 

In  the  final  view  along  the  firing  line,  a  large  and  solid  column  was 
seen,  formed  in  the  rear  of  the  one  which  had  engaged  us  when  we  first 
entered  the  conflict.  It  was  moving  forward,  displaying  a  flag  from  a  long 
staff,  which  bore  the  “  Lone  Star,”  plainly  indicating  that  it  was  from 
Texas. 

On  every  side,  as  I  walked  through  the  field  of  the  terrible  carnage 
which  we  had  just  witnessed,  the  cry  was  “Take  me!  Oh!  take  me.”  I 
assisted  a  cavalryman  —  think  of  it,  comrades,  in  our  midst,  and  I  did  not 
see  a  face  that  was  familiar  to  me.  My  walk  was  through  a  storm  of  shot, 
shell  and  other  uncertain  and  dangerous  missiles,  including  what  seemed 
to  be  the  volley  of  an  entire  regiment  from  the  Texas  contingent  I  have 
referred  to.  The  beginning  of  the  rattle  was  recognized  as  “  more  to 
follow;”  when  I  pushed  the  cavalryman  forward  and  dropped  full  length 
by  his  side.  The  volley  was  a  powerful  one,  probably  sent  to  rake  the 
scattered  field.  The  road  that  we  were  in  fortunately  sank  some  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches  below  the  surface,  thereby  offering  protection  to  us. 
Bits  of  leaves  and  branches  that  had  been  cut  by  the  shower  of  bullets 
fell  on  us. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  came  to  a  farmhouse  which  had  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  hospital.  Here  I  found  Morse  and  Walter  Beaumont  and 
others.  I  at  once  began  to  assist  the  surgeons  in  dressing  wounds. 
Beaumont  had  been  shot  through  his  left  arm,  well  up  to  his  shoulder  and 
also  through  the  right  wrist.  Only  a  few  minutes  passed  when  I  heard 
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the  hoofs  of  galloping  horses  and  the  jangling  of  sabers.  Strong  voices 
were  shouting,  “Throw  down  jour  arms!  Surrender!”  Rebel  cavalry 
were  surrounding  us.  Not  delaying  to  be  included  in  their  circle  and 
capture,  I  turned  to  Walter  and  said,  “  Do  you  want  to  be  taken  pris¬ 
oner?”  His  No  was  prompt  and  forceful.  I  assisted  him  to  his  feet, 
placing  his  left  arm  over  my  shoulder,  and,  standing  on  his  left,  put  my 
right  arm  around  him,  resting  my  open  hand  on  his  hip,  and  in  this 
position  I  remained  with  him  until  our  weary  day  came  to  an  end,  not  far 
from  nightfall.  A  piece  of  woods,  perhaps  one  hundred  feet  back  of  the 
house,  seemed  to  be  the  direction  for  us  to  take,  and  we  passed  on  to  it, 
without  molestation  or  harm,  but  I  momentarily  expected  one  or  the 
other  and  our  progress  to  be  permanently  hindered.  I  did  not  once  look 
back  to  survey  the  situation,  believing  that  it  might  cost  my  life.  A  cow- 
path  lay  before  us  at  the  very  edge  of  the  woods,  and  that  we  followed 
with  strange  faith,  never  doubting  that  we  were  going  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  we  did  not  encounter  either  friend 
or  foe  on  our  long  and  lonesome  journey. 

Bull  Run  was  reached  and  forded,  though  we  were  obliged  to  hold  our 
chins  high  while  passing  the  center  of  the  stream.  .  When  we  came  to 
Cub  Run  the  shadows  of  night  were  falling  fast.  Here  a  bridge  spanned 
the  water.  Oh  !  what  a  sight !  It  rises  vividly  before  me  as  I  write  these 
words.  Hundreds  of  soldiers  representing  every  branch  of  the  service 
and  laden  ambulances  were  pushing  and  jamming  in  front  and  on  either 
side  of  the  approach,  all  striving  for  their  place  but  only  to  be  involun¬ 
tary  rolled  to  the  opposite  side.  It  would  not  have  been  surprising  had 
the  structure  collapsed  under  its  terrible  strain.  I  saw  how  utterly  hope¬ 
less  it  would  be  for  me  to  attempt  to  cross  with  my  burden.  The  Run 
was  too  deep  to  ford ;  I  determined  therefore  to  bivouac  on  its  banks  for 
the  night.  Cavalry  and  a  full  company,  I  believe,  leaped  over  our  heads 
from  the  bank  above  us  and  dashed  into  the  stream.  A  heavy  rain  added 
to  our  miseries,  but  my  charge  was  still  living  when  daylight  came  and 
we  gathered  our  scanty  traps  together  and  slowly  made  our  way  over  the 
bridge  which  wras  so  impassable  the  night  before. 

As  I  was  unable  to  replace  on  his  feet  the  boots  of  my  companion  which 
he  had  asked  to  have  removed  when  lying  down  for  the  night,  I  gave  him 
my  shoes,  although  they  were  an  unmated  pair.  I  had  made  several 
exchanges  during  the  preceding  days,  with  those  cast  off  and  left  by  the 
roadside,  now  a  “  right,”  again  a  “  left.”  As  his  boots  wrere  far  too  small 
for  me,  I  tramped  along  barefooted  until  we  reached  Hall’s  Hill,  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights,  many  miles  away,  three  days  later. 

We  soon  found  ourselves  in  Centreville,  where  a  dreary  and  dishearten¬ 
ing  sight  met  the  eye  on  all  sides.  Verandas  and  stoops,  and  even  the 
spaces  beneath  them,  were  filled  with  the  dead,  the  wounded  and  weary, 
where  they  had  crawled  when  the  unfriendly  storm  drove  them  to  shelter. 
I  found  a  surgeon,  left  Beaumont  with  him  and  said  good-bye  to  my 
wounded  companion.  I  never  saw  or  heard  from  him  afterwards. 
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Then  I  trudged  along  to  find  my  regiment,  and  shortly  came  in  sight  of 
our  corps  and  division  colors.  There  were  just  twelve  of  the  Thirteenth 
present,  but  in  a  few  hours  our  numbers  increased  to  the  largest  represen¬ 
tation  possible  after  the  loss  of  129  in  killed  and  wounded  in  the  battle, 
while  many  continuous  days  of  hardship  had  completely  exhausted  others 
preventing  their  return. 

Lyman  H.  Low. 

New  Rochelle,  N.Y., 

July  27,  1911. 


St.  Louis,  July  20,  1911. 

Comrade  Chas.  E.  Davis,  Jr.,  706  Sears  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir  and  Comrade  :  I  got  a  circular  letter  from  Major  Pierce,  and 
have  had  in  mind  to  write  you,  but  didn’t,  and  now  enclose  $1.00.  I  am 
reminded  of  it  by  the  receipt  of  the  circular. 

I  have  but  glanced  at  it,  but  it  is  “  immense.”  Time  cannot  stale,  etc., 
and  only  seems  to  improve  you.  But  I  have  to  express  regret  that  I  can¬ 
not  be  one  of  those  who  will  meet  on  the  29th,  —  regret  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  for  I  was  not  one  of  those  departing  fifty  years  ago  for  the  front. 
I  was  already  at  the  front,  at  my  home  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  had 
been  employed  as  a  scout  or  spy,  until  my  old  dad  (he  was  forty-five,  and 
that  was  old  to  us  then)  took  me  out  of  it,  and,  lest  I  incautiously  give 
myself  away,  shipped  me  to  his  mother  in  Maryland.  But  my  thoughts 
and  my  heart  will  be  with  you,  and  I  wish  for  you  the  most  successful  and 
entertaining  meeting  you  have  ever  had. 

Fraternally, 

S.  D.  Webster. 


"  Bradford,  Vt.,  July  26,  1911. 

Dear  Comrade : 

I  have  waited  until  the  last  moment  in  hopes  I  would  be  able  to  be  with 
you  Saturday  eve,  but  my  health  will  not  admit  of  the  journey.  How  I 
should  like  to  be  with  you  all  at  that  time.  My  mind  goes  back  fifty 
years  to  the  day  we  left  Boston,  only  a  boy  then,  now  a  sick  old  man!  I 
shall  be  with  you  in  mind  on  that  day.  Give  my  kind  regards  to  all  the 
boys  and  I  trust  I  may  meet  them  at  some  other  time;  if  not,  all  right,  will 
try  and  think  it  is  for  the  best. 

With  best  wishes  to  all, 

H.  E.  Renfrew, 

Late  Co.  C,  13th  Regt.  Mass.  Vols. 
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Holton,  Kans.,  July  23,  1911. 

My  Dear  Comrades  : 

From  this  distant  place  I  tender  greetings  to  the  survivors  of  our  regi¬ 
ment.  Hitherto  our  anniversaries  have  been  observed  to  instill  interest  and 
keep  alive  the  association  begun  fifty  years  ago.  This  year  we  celebrate. 
It  is  an  epoch  to  call  a  halt,  stack  arms  a  moment  and  hark  back  through 
the  vista  of  years  and  recall  the  panorama  of  the  moulding,  hammering 
and  fashioning  of  a  regiment  consecrated  to  wage  war  —  to  recall  the 
lusty  group  of  youth  in  the  freshness  of  a  morning  existence  when  the  gloss 
of  novelty  was  on  everything  that  met  the  eye  —  then  entering  the 
vestibule  of  the  theatre  of  war,  whose  portentous  future  was  veiled  from 
the  sight.  Of  an  association  wherein  fellowship  ripened  pace  by  pace,  and 
the  human  sympathies  quickened  and  thrived  day  by  day  as  from  war’s 
tempests  came  the  tragedies  that  marked  the  regiment’s  career.  In  our 
felicitations  to-day  let  us  not  forget  to  be  thankful  for  the  fact  that  this 
organization  has  been  buoyed  up  and  kept  intact,  in  point  of  surviving 
membership,  efficiency,  and  promised  permanency,  to  rival  that  of  any  other 
of  the  Civil  War.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  career  of  our  regiment  from 
every  point  of  view  ranks  with  those  at  the  forefront.  Its  responsiveness 
in  hours  of  extremest  peril  is  unquestioned,  its  place  in  history  is  assured, 
but  with  all  these  to  its  credit  our  comradeship  would  be  enervated  had  it 
not  embraced  so  worthy  a  cause  as  that  which  gave  it  birth.  With  regret, 
be  it  said,  there  is  a  growing  forgetfulness  of  the  great  things  accom¬ 
plished  fifty  years  ago.  In  nearly  all  the  wars  of  history  it  has  been  a 
struggle  between  rival  dynasties,  rival  spirits  in  power,  rival  empires, 
humanity  as  a  whole  was  not  concerned  in  it.  If  there  was  anything  like 
this  in  our  great  struggle  our  comradeship  would  have  very  little  of  the 
interest  we  now  feel  in  it.  Its  fervor  would  lack  the  quality  that  enriches  it. 
But  ours  was  not  a  struggle  between  north  and  south  —  between  rival 
statesmen  —  it  was  whether  this  country  should  go  on  blotted  with  human 
slavery,  whether  the  toiling  man  should  be  lifted  up  or  bowed  down. 
The  triumph  of  such  a  cause  with  such  ideals  enlaurels  the  victors,  and 
companions  in  arms  become  comrades,  of  whom  Shakespeare  wrote  : 

“The  friends  of  thy  adoption  tried 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel.” 

In  the  festivities  of  this  day  as  we  recall  the  past  —  the  jocund  and  the 
sad  —  I  give  you  the  toast : 

The  Epithet  “  Glorious,”  the  trophy  of  our  arms. 

Cordially, 

James  H.  Lowell. 


New  York,  July  21,  1911. 


My  Dear  Comrades: 

Circular  No.  24  has  been  received,  read  and  has  given  me  much  pleasure 
in  learning  the  Thirteenth  keeps  up  to  the  top  notch  as  it  did  in  the  army; 
of  which  latter  fact  the  Ninth  New  York  has  a  knowledge,  and  it  extends 
to  those  of  the  Thirteenth  Massachusetts  their  congratulations  that  so 
many  have  lived  long  enough  to  be  able  to  be  present  on  the  29th. 

With  kind  regards  to  all. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Geo.  A.  Hussey, 

of  the  9th  New  York. 

209  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  July  10,  1911. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Davis,  Jr.,  706  Sears  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Charley  :  I  received  Major  Pierce’s  circular  to-day  regarding  the 
event  on  the  29th  inst.  I  enclose  check  for  $5  and  if  this  is  not  in  propor¬ 
tion  enough,  let  me  know.  You  will  not  expect  me ;  but  I  am  sorry  I  can¬ 
not  be  there.  I  arrived  home  with  Mrs.  Dorr  on  May  15th,  escaping  by  a 
few  days  the  first  hot  wave  in  Chicago,  which  would  have  been  disastrous 
to  my  wife.  I  think  she  is  better  for  her  winter  in  New  York.  We  are 
having  our  usual  cold  summer  in  San  Francisco.  It  makes  me  quite  con¬ 
tent  when  we  read  of  the  great  heat  with  you.  But  I  would  not  try  to  live 
anywhere  else.  Too  late  to  change.  I  see  your  new  address.  Presume 
your  anticipations  of  retirement  have  been  fulfilled.  I  gave  my  friend 
R.  E.  Houghton  of  the  Second  Massachusetts  a  card  to  you  at  the  Health 
Office;  he  may  not  have  found  you.  I  think  frequently  of  the  unchanged 
appearance  of  Livermore  and  Rideout.  Should  think  they  lived  in  a 
California  climate. 

With  kind  regards  to  all  the  boys  you  will  meet,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  L.  Dorr. 


Portland,  Me.,  July  6,  1911. 

C.  E.  Davis,  Esq.,  Jr.,  Secretary ,  706  Sears  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sir:  Referring  to  request  from  Elliott  C.  Pierce,  formerly  Major  13th 
Regiment,  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  for  contributions  to  assist  in  paying 
for  banquet  to  be  held  at  Young’s  Hotel,  Boston,  on  29th  inst.,  I  enclose 
herewith  $10.00,  and  should  like  to  have  you  advise  m„e  whether  you 
think  any  contribution  in  addition  to  that  amount  should  be  made. 

Yours  truly, 

Theo.  L.  Dunn. 
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Mount  Vernon,  N.Y., 

July  26,  1911. 

My  Dear  Brothers  and  Friends  and  Chas.  E.  Davis,  Jr.,  of  the 
Thirteenth : 

How  is  that  for  a  starter?  “  Temfitis  fugit ”  and  another  year  has  rolled 
round  or  will  be  if  all  is  well.  How  are  you,  my  lad?  I  should  be  glad  to 
sit  around  the  festive  board  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  “  Thir¬ 
teenth,”  but  sickness  for  me  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  long  lingering 
desire  to  be  with  you  on  this  anniversary  of  the  Set  down  or  the  Set  up. 

Give  my  kindest  regards  to  all  the  boys  who  may  be  present.  Tell 
them  that  I  am  docile  as  a  seventy-seven-year-old  calf  can  be  and  I  can’t 
physic  them  for  I  can’t  be  with  them,  and  that  is  where  they  have  got  the 
best  of  me  this  trip  for  I  shan’t  have  oil  or  salts,  but  would  set  up  a  bottle 
for  them  to  irrigate  their  interiors  on  an  occasion  that  is  fraught  with 
the  days  gone  by,  of  the  memories  of  the  past ,  1861  and  1911.  The  alpha 
and  omega  for  those  days  will  come  if  we  have  all  seen  the  first;  may  it 
be  a  lingering  sweetness  for  the  last  one  of  the  Old  Thirteenth  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Regiment  —  it  must  be  one.  He  may  be  baldheaded  or  a  wig 
snatched  from  a  head  that  were  locks  from  his  grandfather’s,  but  it  kept 
that  pate  warm  and  may  his  be  always  the  biggest  omega  liar  of  the  old 
regiment.  My  kindest  regards  to  all  the  boys  who  may  be  present. 

As  ever  yours, 

Comrade  John  H.  White. 


4535  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago,  III., 

July  2,  1911. 

Dear  Comrades  : 

I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  on  the  29th,  but  things  are  such  I  cannot, 
but  will  be  with  you  in  spirit  and  shall  think  of  you  all  and  can  imagine 
how  you  old  and  grayhaired  Vets  will  look.  Why,  we  are  not  old,  it  is  only 
fifty  years  since  we  took  a  look  into  the  faces  of  the  dear  ones  left  behind 
and  said  good-bye.  I  feel  real  young  at  71.  I  take  a  two  to  five  mile 
tramp  every  day  with  my  little  granddaughter  as  a  companion,  and  but  for 
her  tender  years  and  wants  for  her  mamma  I  could  keep  on  and  do  a  five- 
mile  stunt  and  come  out  all  right.  I  am  sending  you  a  paper  with  an  item 
in  it  sneaked  from  the  hand  of  W.  H.  H.  Pierce  of  your  Company  B.  It 
may  interest  the  boys  at  the  dinner  on  the  29th.  I  want  to  be 
remembered  to  all  the  boys,  and  Company  C  boys  in  particular.  My  old 
and  dear  friend  Goldsmith  will  be  with  you,  I  know,  and  do  give  him  an 
extra  shake  for  me.  I  shall  not  be  asking  too  much,  Charley,  I  hope,  but 
will  you  send  me  a  Boston  paper  that  has  an  account  of  the  dinner?  I 
will  appreciate  it  very  much.  Well,  dear  boy,  it  is  probable  I  will  never 
lay  eyes  on  you  again.  Probably  will  never  go  east  again.  My  son  lives 
in  Michigan,  and  we  are  going  there  the  last  of  this  month  or  surely  in 
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August  to  be  with  him  for  several  months.  He  is  superintendent  of  the 
Dupont  powder  plant  at  Houghton,  Mich.  He  was  a  Harvard  man  of  ’96. 

But  I  am  taking  jour  time,  so  here  is  good  health  and  a  good  time  to 
the  survivors  of  the  old  Thirteenth. 

Yours  truly, 

George  D.  Armstrong. 


Providence,  R.I.,  July  26,  1911. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Davis,  Jr.,  706  Sears  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir  :  Have  received  a  circular  from  Major  Elliot  C.  Pierce,  which 
informs  me  there  exists  a  scarcity  of  funds  to  defray  certain  proposed 
expenses  to  be  incurred  by  the  Old  Thirteenth  Massachusetts. 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  $25.00,  which  you  may  apply  to  such 
objects  as  commend  themselves  to  you,  not  forgetting  the  “  unique 
Regimental  Circular.” 

Yours  truly, 

Walter  Callender. 


United  States  Customs  Service, 

Port  of  Coos  Bay,  Oregon, 

Aug.  1,  1911. 

Dear  Charles  : 

In  response  to  a  circular  from  Major  Pierce  I  send  you  enclosed  P.O.O. 
for  $5.00  to  help  out  expenses  attending  our  annual  remembrance  of  fifty 
years  ago.  We  who  are  not  with  you,  and  not  able  to  be,  appreciate 
your  little  book.  I  assume  you  call  easily  to  mind  Charles  E.  Davis,  Jr., 
and  his  kindly  work  for  the  old  Thirteenth.  I  am  about  the  same  as  usual, 
getting  some  older  each  year,  a  little  more  bald,  a  little  more  deaf,  a  little 
more  rheumatism,  otherwise  I  am  well.  Mrs.  T’s  sister  is  with  us  for  the 
summer,  and  we  hear  all-  the  news  from  old  Boston.  I  am  still  at  the  old 
grind,  Collector  of  Customs,  and  have  lately  been  reappointed  for  4 
years  more ;  20  years  I  have  held  the  position ;  pretty  good  for  me.  The 
work  is  not  arduous  but  is  confining,  can  only  be  away  a  week  at  a  time, 
and  then  must  be  within  easy  call.  We  are  having  a  splendid  summer  as 
regards  weather;  the  best  we  have  done  so  far  regarding  heat  8o°,  normal 
about  70°,  that’s  comfortable. 

Remember  me  to  all  the  boys,  and  to  Ned  Perkins. 

Yours, 

Morton  Tower. 
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July  19,  1911. 

Thanks  for  Circular  No.  24,  just  received.  I  have  read  it  with  much 
interest.  These  several  circulars  make  an  invaluable  history  of  the  regi¬ 
ment.  They  do  not  attempt  to  give  the  causes  of  the  war  for  twenty-five 
years  before  the  Rebellion,  but  are  plain  matter-of-fact  statements  by  men 
who  were  on  the  spot  and  knew  what  they  were  talking  about. 

Samuel  A.  Green. 


War  Department  Library,  Washington,  D.C., 

July  20,  1911. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Davis,  Jr.,  706  Sears  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  Circular  No.  24,  Thirteenth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  is 
just  received,  —  as  attractive  and  interesting  as  any  of  its  predecessors. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  your  efforts  and  trust  that  these 
interesting  reminiscences  will  continue  for  many  years.  I  propose  to 
bind  them  in  convenient  volumes  for  permanent  reference  in  our  Massa¬ 
chusetts  collection. 

I  inclose  franks  to  save  postage  on  further  issues. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  Cheney, 

Librarian  of  the  War  Department. 


The  following  letter  is  taken  from  a  very  interesting  little  book  by 
Spencer  Glasgow  Welch,  entitled  “  A  Confederate  Surgeon’s  Letters 
to  his  Wife,”  to  which  my  attention  was  called  by  Colonel  Hume. 
It  was  picked  up  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  April  13,  1865,  and  is  given 
exactly  as  it  was  written  : 

“  deer  sister  Lizzy :  i  hev  conkludid  that  the  dam  fulishness  uv  tryin 
to  lick  shurmin  Had  better  be  stoped.  we  hav  bin  gettin  nuthin  but  hell 
&  lots  uv  it  ever  sinse  we  saw  the  dam  yankys  &  i  am  tirde  uv  it.  shur¬ 
min  has  a  lots  of  pimps  that  dont  care  a  dam  what  they  doo.  and  its  no 
use  tryin  to  whip  em.  if  we  dont  git  hell  when  shirmin  starts  again  i  miss 
my  gess.  if  i  cood  git  home  ide  tri  dam  hard  to  git  thare.  my  old  horse 
is  plaid  out  or  ide  trie  to  go  now.  maibee  ide  start  to  nite  fur  ime  dam 
tired  uv  this  war  fur  nuthin.  if  the  dam  yankees  Havent  got  thair  vit  its  a 
dam  wunder.  thair  thicker  an  lise  on  a  hen  and  a  dam  site  ornraier. 
your  brother  jim.” 
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It  is  interesting  to  read  what  value  another  country  places  on  the 
services  of  its  army  officers.  The  following  list  shows  the  pay  of 
Greek  officers.  The  rank  and  file  evidently  cannot  be  tongue-tied  : 


Hypostrdtegos  (Brigadier-General) 
Syntagmatdrchis  (Colonel) 
Antisyntagmatdrchis  (Lieutenant-Colonel) 
Tagmatdrchis  (Major)  .... 
Lochagos  (Captain)  .... 
Hypolochagds  (ist  Lieutenant) 
Anthypolochagds  (2d  Lieutenant)  . 
Anthypaspistis  (Adjutant) 


$1,416 

L392 

1,172 

1,056 

720 

432 

382 


264 


But  the  Minister  of  War  gets  $1,800. 


In  previous  circulars  we  have  published  the  escape  from  Libby 
prison  by  Morton  Tower,  the  experience  of  George  Hill  at  Anderson- 
ville,  and  that  of  John  Fay  at  Libby  prison.  The  following  narrative 
is  an  account  of  what  occurred  to  me  from  the  time  I  was  wounded 
until  I  reached  home.  It  is  a  disagreeable  commentary  on  the 
management  of  Carver  hospital,  Washington.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
assume  that  such  proceedings  were  common  among  other  hospitals. 
During  the  years  ’63  and  ’64  a  great  improvement  was  made  in  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  When  the  war  broke  out  the  army 
consisted  of  only  12,000  men,  so  that  the  necessity  for  hospitals  was 
very  limited  and  little  experience  in  the  management  of  large 
hospitals  had  been  acquired.  In  establishing  hospitals  adequate 
to  meet  the  demands  growing  out  of  the  severe  and  frequent 
battles  of  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  Government  accepted  the 
services  of  many  incompetent  men  whose  only  desire  seemed  to 
be  to  cut  off  limbs  for  practice.  This  wholesale  slaughter  was 
stopped,  I  am  told,  by  an  order  of  the  Government  that  no  limbs 
should  be  amputated  except  by  authority  of  designated  surgeons 
in  the  various  corps.  However  true  that  may  have  been,  it  is 
certain  that  many  a  private  soldier  was  deprived  of  a  limb  that 
might  have  been  saved.  A  liberal  use  of  profanity,  borrowed  from 
the  army  officers,  who  taught  men  in  the  ranks  how  to  swear  and 
how  to  forget  the  pious  teachings  of  Sunday-schools,  probably  had 
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much  to  do  with  my  being  able  after  fifty  years  to  tell  the  story. 
Profanity  did  get  me  off  that  field  by  convincing  those  in  charge  that 
I  could  live  if  given  a  chance.  I  have  tried  to  tell  the  story  without 
embellishment  and  as  briefly  as  possible.  Our  comrade  George  A. 
Tainter,  of  Co.  A,  loaned  me  the  diary  of  his  experience  in  the  same 
hospital,  and  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  another  ward  of  the  same 
hospital  was  as  badly  conducted  as  the  one  in  which  I  was  placed. 

C.  E.  Davis,  Jr., 

Secretary. 
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FROM  MANASSAS  TO  BOSTON. 


BY  C.  E.  DAVIS,  JR. 

Fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  battle  of  Manassas,  which 
occurred  on  Saturday,  the  30th  of  August,  1862.  During  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  that  day  our  regiment  was  moved  from  point  to  point,  halting 
occasionally,  to  test  the  position  of  the  enemy.  It  was  a  disagreeable 
and  uncertain  duty,  aggravated  by  the  firing  of  an  unseen  foe. 
Though  a  man  was  occasionally  hit,  there  was  nothing  very  serious. 
Standing  around  in  expectation  of  doing  something,  and  not  doing 
it,  was  annoying  and  trying  to  the  patience  of  the  men.  Finally  we 
were  ordered  to  pile  our  knapsacks  beside  the  road  and  to  march  to 
the  shelter  of  a  knoll  near  by,  where  we  drew  three  days’  rations  — 
eighteen  hardtack,  nine  spoonfuls  of  coffee  and  nine  of  sugar.  I 
think  this  was  all  we  received  and  it  was  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
empty  haversacks.  It  was  impossible  to  give  each  man  eighteen 
whole  hardtack,  as  many  of  the  boxes  had  been  broken,  and  so,  in 
some  cases,  a  guess  was  made  as  to  the  quantity.  There  was  much 
quarrelling  among  the  men  who  received  the  broken  pieces.  A 
looker-on  would  have  imagined  by  the  excitement  that  it  was  gold 
that  was  being  distributed  instead  of  rations.  These  were  to  last  us 
three  days,  —  two  crackers  at  each  meal,  —  but  as  this  had  been  the 
usual  rations,  with  a  slice  of  raw  pork  added,  for  about  thirty  days, 
the  quantity  did  not  seem  scant,  though  the  prudent  men  proceeded 
at  once  to  divide  their  rations  into  nine  parts,  to  prevent  an  unrea¬ 
soning  appetite  from  overreaching.  Some  of  the  men  who  fought 
for  what  belonged  to  them  and  some  who  fought  for  more  than 
belonged  to  them  were  soon  beyond  the  need  of  rations.  It  took 
but  a  few  minutes  to  complete  the  business,  and  during  the  process 
the  shells  were  bursting  about  us,  but  with  little  effect  on  the  men 
with  appetites  craving  food. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  regiment  was  marched  to  the  top  of 
an  adjoining  knoll,  where  we  were  halted  and  remained  in  line  facing 
the  enemy.  There  was  a  lull  in  the  firing  and  men  were  allowed  to 
take  canteens  and  go  to  a  brook  and  fill  them  with  water.  Our 
position  gave  us  a  very  good  view  of  the  battlefield,  and  while  we 
were  discussing  the  probabilities  of  what  might  or  might  not  occur, 
the  artillery  of  the  enemy  —  more  than  two  hundred  guns,  it  was 
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said  —  burst  forth,  followed  by  the  sharp  crack  of  musketry.  The 
noise  was  deafening  and  brought  a  sickening  sort  of  sensation  that 
was  uncomfortable,  and  which  could  only  be  allayed  by  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  occupy  the  mind.  Suddenly  General  McDowell  appeared 
and  asked  what  regiment  we  were,  and  gave  orders  that  we  were  to 
proceed  at  once  and  join  the  line  of  battle,  which  we  immediately 
did.  As  we  ran  down  the  slope  the  wounded  of  King’s  zouaves 
were  being  brought  to  the  rear  on  stretchers,  —  a  bloody  and  disa¬ 
greeable  sight. 

We  were  soon  in  line  doing  our  part  of  the  work.  It  was  after¬ 
noon,  between  two  and  three  o’clock.  It  had  been  cloudy  and 
disagreeable  all  day,  with  a  depressing  atmosphere.  Three  times  we 
charged  the  enemy,  to  be  driven  back  with  great  loss.  Once  we 
were  ordered  to  kneel  to  resist  a  charge,  but  that  was  soon  abandoned 
and  we  went  on  with  the  firing.  While  we  were  kneeling  I  was 
struck  with  a  piece  of  shell  that  first  hit  the  ground,  covering  me 
with  gravel,  and  knocking  me  heels  over  head  —  a  very  fortunate 
circumstance  for  me,  as  it  removed  all  thoughts  of  fear,  though  I 
was  painfully  aware  that  something  had  happened  to  my  ribs  and 
made  it  very  painful  to  use  my  right  arm.  I  was  shortly  afterwards 
hit  in  the  right  leg,  then  in  the  left  leg,  and  then  in  the  left  arm  and 
shoulder.  This  last  was  a  more  serious  matter  and  made  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  continue  to  be  of  service.  The  ball  entered  the  shoulder  above 
the  upper  part  of  the  left  lung,  grazing  the  jugular  artery,  passing 
through  the  shoulder  joint  and  out  on  the  rear  part  of  the  left  arm 
near  the  elbow,  smashing  everything  in  its  way,  including  the  artery 
in  the  arm.  I  lost  command  of  the  arm  and  it  dangled  about  like  a 
pendulum,  with  the  blood  in  a  stream  pulsating  through  my  blouse. 

As  we  were  marching  to  the  station  on  our  way  from  Boston  to 
the  front,  a  friend  said  to  me,  “  Don’t  get  shot  in  the  back,”  which 
caused  me  more  worriment  as  I  was  leaving  the  field  than  my  wounds. 
It  seemed  to  be  raining  bullets  all  about  us,  and  with  bursting  shells 
it  was  quite  like  pandemonium,  and  this  remark  came  to  me  with 
full  force,  so  to  escape  that  happening  I  felt  compelled  to  back  off 
the  field,  which  I  did  for  about  twenty  paces,  when  I  gave  the  matter 
up  as  useless  and  turned  the  other  way. 

Accompanying  me  to  the  rear  was  a  comrade  who  appeared 
anxious  to  assist  me  and  who  succeeded  so  well  that  I  was  sorely 
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tempted  to  kill  him,  in  spite  of  my  helpless  condition.  I  urged  him 
to  return,  telling  him  that  he  could  be  of  no  use  to  me,  that  he  was 
needed,  that  he  might  be  taken  prisoner ;  but  to  this  he  replied  that 
he  would  rather  serve  a  thousand  years  in  prison  than  go  back  into 
the  fight.  A  short  distance  in  the  rear,  we  were  met  by  a  soldier  on 
horseback,  with  a  large  roll  of  bandage  whose  duty  it  was  to  tie  up 
the  wounds  of  men  and  stop  the  bleeding  until  they  could  be  oper¬ 
ated  upon.  He  halted  me  with  “  You  G - d - fool,  what  are 

you  trying  to  do;  you  want  to  bleed  to  death?”  He  was  off  his 
horse  in  a  jiffy,  and  with  skill  and  tenderness  tied  up  my  wounds, 
and  was  away  almost  before  I  could  realize  what  had  taken  place. 
He  was  particularly  incensed  at  my  comrade,  but  I  urged  that  he  was 
assisting  me,  and  he  allowed  him  to  stay.  He  then  left  me,  to  per¬ 
form  a  similar  service  for  others. 

I  urged  my  comrade  to  leave  if  he  didn’t  want  to  fight,  but  not 
to  be  taken  prisoner;  but  he  “ wouldn’t  desert,”  he  said.  All  he 
wanted  was  to  stay  and  be  taken  prisoner. 

By  this  time  we  reached  a  small  stream,  a  few  feet  away,  where  I 
was  able  to  partially  satisfy  the  awful  thirst  that  had  taken  possession 
of  me.  I  waded  through  the  brook  and  the  bushes  into  an  open 
field  on  rising  ground,  where  I  had  to  stop.  It  was  simply  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  go  another  step,  though  my  comrade  urged  me  to 
continue  as  we  were  still  within  the  range  of  shot  and  shell  that 
were  tearing  up  the  ground  about  us.  If  only  one  could  have  killed 
him  I  would  have  been  happy ;  but  as  luck  would  have  it  he  escaped 
and  was  later  taken  south  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  for  aught  I  know 
is  there  now,  as  he  was  never  heard  of  after. 

A  curious  coincidence  happened  about  twenty  years  after  the  war 
respecting  this  same  man.  Among  a  lot  of  odds  and  ends  of  leather 
that  reached  a  shoe-factory  in  Cordaville,  Mass.,  was  a  cartridge 
box.  The  proprietor,  on  seeing  that  it  belonged  to  the  Thirteenth 
Massachusetts  Infantry,  sent  it  to  John  S.  Fay,  postmaster  of  Marl¬ 
boro,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Thirteenth,  thinking  he  might  like 
to  preserve  it  as  a  relic  of  his  old  regiment.  On  looking  it  over  he 
discovered  that  it  belonged  to  a  member  of  my  company  and  sent  it 
to  me.  I  discovered  on  examination  the  name  of  my  old  comrade 
who  was  so  troublesome  and  who  succeeded  in  his  desire  to  be  taken 
prisoner. 
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But  to  return  to  my  narrative.  At  the  place  where  I  dropped  I 
stayed  for  a  week.  Shortly  after  I  was  wounded  the  union  army 
was  driven  to  the  rear,  and  soon  the  rebel  army  rushed  by  like  a 
whirlwind,  yelling  with  all  their  might.  The  certainty  of  being  killed 
by  the  rush  of  troops  was  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  I  escaped  being  trampled  to  death. 

After  the  armies  had  passed  on,  the  tiring  ceased,  and  the  contrast 
made  it  seem  a  solemn  stillness.  It  was  as  though  we  had  awakened 
from  a  terrible  nightmare.  Very  soon,  thunder  could  be  heard  in 
the  distance,  and  the  noise  increased  until  it  became  terrific,  and 
finally  the  rain  came  down  like  a  deluge.  The  lightning  was  terribly 
vivid  and  each  flash  lighted  up  the  field  for  quite  a  distance.  This 
lasted  until  long  after  midnight,  and  as  we  had  no  protection  we 
were  simply  soaked  through  and  through. 

The  battle  occurred  on  Saturday,  and  it  continued  to  rain,  off 
and  on,  all  day  Sunday  and  until  early  Monday  morning,  when  it 
cleared  off  and  remained  so  until  after  we  left  the  field  the  follow¬ 
ing  Saturday.  The  men  gathered  in  groups,  prompted  to  do  so 
partly  by  the  hope  of  finding  some  fellow  with  a  full  haversack,  and 
partly  by  the  natural  instinct  of  companionship.  I  was  obliged  to 
divide  my  rations  with  the  others,  so  by  husbanding  that  which  we 
had  they  lasted  until  Monday  morning.  From  that  time  until 
Friday  night  we  had  nothing  to  eat.  There  is  a  qualification  to  be 
made  in  this  statement,  though  a  not  very  important  one.  On 
Thursday  an  old  man  was  seen  on  the  field  with  a  bag  on  his 
shoulders,  apparently  engaged  in  rifling  the  dead  of  such  things  as 
might  have  some  value.  Some  of  the  remarks  made  at  the  sight  of 
this  old  man  prowling  about  the  field  were  uncomplimentary.  At 
last  he  reached  us  and  we  discovered  that  no  such  thing  as  plunder 
actuated  the  old  man.  His  bag  had  been  filled  with  apples  and  bis¬ 
cuits,  and  he  distributed  them,  giving  to  each  man  according  to  his 
choice  an  apple  or  biscuit,  that  they  might  go  as  far  as  possible. 
“  God  bless  you,  old  man!”  was  the  response  to  his  kindness. 
When  Monday  morning  came,  rebel  stragglers  appeared  on  the  way 
to  join  their  army.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  the  field  was 
in  possession  of  the  enemy  we  were  all  prisoners,  and  any  approach 
to  it  by  the  union  army  must  be  under  a  flag  of  truce.  Some  of  the 
men  who  were  not  wounded,  but  who  remained  to  be  taken 
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prisoners,  were  allowed  to  stay  on  the  field,  and  fetch  water  to  those 
who  were  wounded.  The  days  were  warm,  but  on  the  approach  of 
night  the  temperature  would  rapidly  fall,  so  that  we  spent  the  nights 
shivering  with  the  cold.  I  am  sure  I  did  not  sleep  any  night  during 
the  week,  though  I  must  have  slept  during  the  day  time.  My  teeth 
chattered  so  during  these  long  nights  that  I  was  distressed  with  the 
fear  that  my  tongue  would  be  bitten  off  if  it  happened  to  get 
between  my  teeth.  In  order  to  pass  the  time  away  I  would  try  to 
count  the  stars,  but  it  was  so  difficult  to  tell  just  where  I  started  that 
I  tried  separating  them  into  groups.  We  tried  telling  stories,  and 
telling  of  our  experiences,  but  we  were  too  young  to  make  much  of 
that  idea.  We  tried  singing,  but  the  pain  of  wounds  and  the  cold 
night  air  compelled  us  to  give  it  up.  All  efforts  generally  ended  in 
one  man  —  an  Irishman  —  cursing  God,  his  father  and  mother, 
the  government,  and  lastly  us.  He  was  not  so  badly  wounded  but 
he  could  easily  have  escaped,  but  for  some  reason  he  preferred  to 
stay  and  add  to  the  misery  of  those  who  could  not  get  away.  Two 
of  the  group  had  been  to  Richmond  as  prisoners,  and  dreaded  to 
be  taken  again.  A  man  on  one  side  of  me  belonged  to  the  Fifth 
Virginia  Union  Cavalry,  and  was  so  badly  and  so  peculiarly  wounded 
as  not  to  wish  to  live.  Another  of  the  group  had  had  his  leg  shot 
completely  off.  It  had  been  tied  up  to  stop  the  bleeding  and  there 
he  lay  the  whole  week  without  uttering  a  word  of  complaint,  occa¬ 
sionally  pouring  water  upon  his  leg  to  cool  the  inflammation.  As  I 
looked  at  him  I  felt  little  like  complaining  of  my  own  pains.  Each 
day  we  were  searched  by  the  stragglers,  who  were  bent  on  plunder, 
but  after  the  first  day  there  was  little  to  obtain ;  that  only  exas¬ 
perated  them,  and  we  were  sometimes  threatened  with  our  lives  if 
we  didn’t  supply  them  with  something.  There  were  men  who  came 
along  that  were  of  a  different  type,  gentlemen  by  instinct,  who 
would  have  done  anything  to  add  to  our  comfort,  but  their  haver¬ 
sacks  were  as  empty  as  ours.  There  were  no  ill  words  from  such 
men.  We  often  wondered  why  we  were  not  taken  to  Richmond  or 
to  some  hospital  where  we  might  be  treated,  and  did  not  anticipate 
being  taken  to  Washington  until  the  middle  of  the  week,  when  some¬ 
body,  I  think  it  was  the  old  man  with  the  apples,  told  us  we  were  to 
be  taken  to  Alexandria.  This  brought  the  hope  that  we  might  pos¬ 
sibly  escape  a  rebel  prison. 
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Among  the  permanent  visitors  on  the  field  were  the  turkey  buz¬ 
zards,  the  scavengers  of  the  south.  They  are  patient  birds, 
apparently  asleep  most  of  the  time,  yet  if  one  concludes  you  are 
about  his  idea  of  meat,  he  will  calmly  stare  you  out  of  countenance. 
Near  me  was  the  body  of  a  man  who  died  the  first  day,  and  as  his 
remains  grew  riper,  the  turkey  buzzard  longed  to  begin  his  meal. 
As  I  was  in  line  with  the  dead  body,  it  always  appeared  as  though  he 
was  watching  for  me  to  die,  and  every  time  I  looked  toward  him  I 
found  his  eyes  wide  open,  and  often  he  would  lift  his  head  and 
stretch  his  neck,  which  was  free  from  feathers,  as  though  he  thought 
I’d  better  die  or  move  on.  The  stench  of  the  field  was  something 
fearful  and  afforded  a  carnival  of  feasting  to  Mr.  Buzzard. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  a  rebel  officer  and  staff  came  on  to  the  field 
to  parole  us,  and  this  was  the  first  reliable  information  we  received 
of  where  we  were  to  be  taken.  We  all  separately  made  oath  that 
we  would  not  take  arms  against  the  Southern  Confederacy  until 
legally  notified  of  our  exchange.  The  Virginia  man  expected  severe 
treatment  because  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  traitor  to  his  State. 
However,  the  officer  contented  himself  with  saying  that  he  wished 
they  had  killed  him,  and  the  Virginian  said  he  wished  they  had. 

As  our  troops  were  being  driven  north  by  the  rebs,  they  were  not 
disposed  to  use  their  wagon  trains  to  cart  wounded  prisoners  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  so  allowed  Uncle  Sam  to  take  us  away,  —  a  fortunate 
thing  for  us.  Friday  afternoon,  about  five  o’clock,  four  or  five 
physicians  in  civilian’s  clothes  came  to  where  we  were  lying  to  prepare 
us  for  a  journey  to  Washington.  This  was  great  news.  At  last  we 
were  to  leave  this  terrible  field,  to  be  taken  to  our  own  hospitals, 
where  we  would  receive  kindness  and  attention  and  where  there  was 
plenty  to  eat.  Two  of  this  group  of  physicians  were  skilled  sur¬ 
geons,  and  the  others,  God  only  knows  what  they  were.  The  sur¬ 
geons  proceeded  at  once  with  their  humane  duty  of  changing 
bandages  and  making  the  men  as  comfortable  as  possible.  So  many 
were  lying  on  the  field  wounded  and  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  that 
the  government  called  for  volunteer  surgeons  to  go,  under  flag  of 
truce,  and  prepare  the  wounded  for  transportation  to  Washington, 
arrangements  having  been  made  with  the  Confederate  government 
allowing  it  to  be  done.  Responding  to  this  call  were  many  persons 
without  professional  experience  who  sought  to  gratify  their  curiosity 
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to  see  a  battlefield  without  expense  to  themselves.  The  occasion 
was  so  urgent  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  government  .to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  capabilities  of  these  volunteers.  Hence  it  fol¬ 
lowed  that  men  without  professional  knowledge  or  experience  were 
allowed  to  visit  the  field  and  become  a  useless  encumbrance  to  those 
surgeons  whose  services  were  offered  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  a 
humane  desire  to  alleviate  suffering  and  possibly  save  the  lives  of  the 
wounded. 

Surgeons  in  the  service  were  obliged  to  stay  with  their  regiments. 
Seeing  one  of  the  “  others  ”  standing  about,  I  asked  if  he  would  attend 
to  me.  He  made  a  rather  perfunctory  examination  of  my  wounds, 
and  then  informed  me  that  I  was  all  right,  that  my  wounds  were  very 
slight,  etc.,  but  declined  to  do  anything  but  ask  questions  as  to  the 
position  of  southern  troops  during  the  battle.  I  gave  him  a  good 
deal  more  fictitious  information  than  ever  was  put  into  books. 

After  a  short  time,  one  of  the  surgeons  came  to  me.  “  Haven’t  you 
been  attended  to?  ”  I  replied  that  as  there  was  not  much  the  matter 
with  me  it  was  probably  thought  unnecessary  to  meddle  with  my 
bandages.  He  proceeded  to  untie  me.  “  Where  is  the  man  who 
says  nothing  is  the  matter  with  you?”  I  pointed  out  the  man  to 
him,  and  he  was  called  to  see  what  had  escaped  his  attention. 
“  How  a  bullet  can  go  smashing  through  a  man’s  body  like  that  and 
he  be  alive  is  more  than  I  know.  Young  man,  you’ve  had  a  d — n 
narrow  escape.”  He  spent  considerable  time  over  me,  but  at  last 
his  work  was  completed,  and  I  felt  comforted.  Each  man  was  then 
given  a  hardtack  and  a  piece  of  raw  pork  and  a  drink  of  whiskey,  — 
it  said  whiskey  on  the  bottle,  but  it  was  the  worst  I  have  ever 
tackled,  and  I  thought  my  head  would  burst.  In  addition,  I  asked 
for  some  morphine  to  put  me  to  sleep,  but  it  had  no  effect  but  to 
make  me  more  wakeful  than  ever,  and  again  I  tried  to  count  the 
stars,  but  the  knowledge  that  we  were  to  be  taken  to  Washington  on 
the  morrow  had  an  exhilarating  effect,  though  the  night  seemed  longer 
because  of  the  anticipation  of  leaving. 

For  a  while  I  was  free  from  shivering,  but  as  the  effects  of 
the  alcohol  died  out,  I  was  colder  than  ever.  After  we  had  received 
our  ration  of  whiskey  and  our  hardtack,  the  physicians  sat  round 
with  a  box,  improvised  as  a  table,  on  which  was  canned  salmon, 
meats,  and  hot  coffee.  Hot  coffee  !  Not  one  of  the  men  but 
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would  have  given  all  he  possessed  for  a  cup  of  that  delightful 
beverage,  but  we  didn’t  get  it,  —  that  is,  no  one  but  me.  I  crawled 
on  my  stomach  to  the  table  and  reached  for  a  dipper  before  any  one 
realized  what  I  was  about.  I  was  promptly  remonstrated  with  by 
one  of  the  so-called  physicians,  but  as  I  told  him  to  go  somewhere 
he  is  probably  there  by  this  time.  My  old  surgeon,  the  one  who 
dressed  my  wounds,  laughed  at  him.  Perhaps  it  was  better,  after 
our  long  fast,  not  to  eat  too  much,  but  the  lack  of  coffee  was  what 
broke  our  hearts. 

On  the  following  morning  a  train  of  ambulances,  wagons  and  other 
conveyances  appeared  on  the  field,  and  the  men  were  placed  therein 
as  fast  as  possible.  All  of  the  men  with  whom  I  had  been  for  a 
week  had  been  taken  care  of,  and  I  was  wondering  why  I  was  to  be 
left,  and  I  called  upon  my  coffee  friend  to  get  me  aboard  the  train. 
He  said  there  was  no  room.  I  must  be  patient  and  I  would  be 
taken  in  the  next  train ;  whereupon  I  burst  into  a  fit  of  uncontrolla¬ 
ble  profanity  at  the  prospect  of  being  left  on  the  field.  I  was 
further  told  that  only  those  could  be  taken  who  were  likely  to  live 
until  they  could  reach  Washington,  to  which  I  replied  in  language 
that  made  every  one  stop  proceedings  and  listen.  During  this  out¬ 
burst  my  old  surgeon  appeared  to  inquire  what  was  the  matter,  and 
when  I  told  him  he  turned  to  his  associates  and  said,  “With  the 
energy  and  profanity  he  has  exhibited  he  will  bury  every  man  on  the 
field,  including  the  doctors.  We  must  make  a  place  for  him  ;  ”  but 
the  statement  was  made  that  there  was  no  room.  “  Put  him  on  the 
seat  with  me,”  said  one  of  the  drivers.  “Can  you  ride  on  a  seat, 
young  fellow?  ”  said  the  surgeon,  and  on  my  assurance  they  lifted  me 
to  the  seat.  But  the  old  surgeon  was  not  satisfied  and  he  looked 
among  the  vehicles  to  see  if  some  exchange  could  not  be  made but 
his  attempt  was  useless,  and  as  the  driver  had  taken  kindly  to  me  I 
told  the  surgeon  not  to  worry,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  started 
on  a  long,  tedious  ride  of  more  than  forty  miles  to  Washington, 
threading  our  way  among  the  dead  bodies  partially  devoured  by 
buzzards,  over  rocks  and  other  inequalities  of  the  road,  until  we 
reached  Centerville,  where  we  stopped  on  account  of  some  formali¬ 
ties  that  were  necessary  before  passing  through  the  rebel  lines.  In 
the  morning  we  had  received  another  slice  of  pork  and  a  couple  of 
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hardtack,  so  that  by  sundown  hunger  was  again  gnawing  my  vitals, 
but  no  more  grub  was  distributed. 

While  we  were  waiting  a  union  regiment,  unarmed,  a  thousand 
strong,  and  just  arrived  from  home,  marched  by  on  their  way  to  bury 
the  dead  that  had  been  lying  on  that  field  in  the  hot  sun  for  a  week. 
I  didn’t  envy  them  the  job.  After  satisfying  the  demands  of  the 
commanding  officer  we  were  allowed  to  proceed,  and  the  train  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  road  to  Fairfax  Court  House,  which  place  we  reached 
about  9  p.m.  Notwithstanding  the  driver’s  kindness  in  supplying  a 
blanket  I  was  shaking  with  the  cold.  As  the  train  reached  the 
Court  House  our  ears  were  saluted  by  loud  voices  calling  for  men 
from  various  States  in  order  to  supply  them  with  something  to  drink 
—  claret  punch,  whiskey  or  rum  punch,  or  possibly  lemonade.  I 
was  several  times  asked  what  State  I  came  from,  and  anticipating 
that  Massachusetts  must  have  an  agent  on  hand  I  told  the  truth ; 
but  the  driver  said  I  was  a  d — n  fool.  Get  your  drink  first  and  then 
think  about  your  State  afterwards.  As  Massachusetts  had  no  one  on 
hand  to  administer  refreshment  to  its  wounded  men,  I  was  obliged  to 
go  without  and  was  unable  to  quench  my  thirst  until  I  arrived  at  the 
hospital.  In  the  meantime  I  reflected  on  the  soundness  of  the 
driver’s  remark. 

Our  halt  at  this  place  was  very  short  and  as  we  proceeded  we 
encountered  thousands  of  troops  moving  along  the  road.  As  we 
approached  them  the  men  shouted  to  those  ahead  to  make  way  for 
the  wounded,  and  as  we  passed  along  we  were  greeted  with  cheers. 
Finally  we  reached  Washington,  where  no  arrangements  had  been 
perfected  for  the  distribution  to  hospitals,  and  we  had  a  long  wait, 
shivering  in  the  cold,  until  it  could  be  ascertained  to  what  hospitals 
we  were  to  be  sent.  In  front  of  the  White  House  we  waited  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  wondering  why  so  unreasonable  a  delay  was  neces¬ 
sary,  listening  to  the  curses  of  the  men  suffering  from  the  long  ride, 
hungry  and  thirsty,  cold  and  impatient.  At  last  we  reached  the 
Carver  hospital,  where  I  was  dumped  into  bed  at  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  nearly  dead  with  pain,  hunger  and  thirst.  In  spite  of 
my  distress  I  was  soon  asleep,  and  knew  nothing  more  of  my  troubles 
until  awakened  by  the  nurse  who  was  yanking  my  leg  and  asking 
why  in  hell  I  got  into  bed  with  my  clothes  on.  I  was  a  sorry  look¬ 
ing  object,  clothes  saturated  with  blood,  and  soiled  with  mud  from 
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active  campaigning  and  lying  on  the  field  for  seven  days.  I  demanded 
something  to  eat,  and  received  more  profanity ;  but  upon  the 
remonstrance  of  those  about  me  I  was  told  to  go  to  the  dining  ward 
near  by.  Breakfast  was  over,  but  the  cooks  gave  me  some  bread 
and  coffee,  and  seeing  a  plate  of  steak  on  a  shelf,  —  the  breakfast  of 
one  of  the  cooks,  —  I  took  it  and  was  making  way  with  it  as  rapidly 
as  possible  when  I  received  a  cuff  on  the  head  for  stealing  another 
man’s  breakfast.  A  lot  of  profanity  ensued,  and  I  was  shoved  out 
of  the  ward  to  find  my  way  back  to  my  bed.  I  had  gone  but  a  few 
steps  when  I  slumped  to  the  ground  and  knew  nothing  more  until 
upon  returning  to  consciousness  I  saw  myself  in  bed  with  a  crowd 
of  soldiers  about  me  and  an  officer  in  uniform  demanding  to  know 
who  sent  that  man  out.  He  proved  to  be  the  surgeon  in  charge  of 
the  ward,  and  upon  being  informed  that  it  was  the  nurse  he  lectured 
him  in  vigorous  language  upon  what  he  was  good  enough  to  say  was 

a  d - d  outrage.  He  began  at  once  to  remove  the  bandages  and 

make  me  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  very  soon  began  the  work 
of  probing  my  arm  and  shoulder  for  pieces  of  broken  bone,  flannel 
and  pieces  of  rubber  blanket,  explaining  in  gentle  terms  how  sorry 
he  was  to  do  it,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  great  consequence,  etc.  He 
was  kind  and  gentle,  and  worked  as  long  as  he  thought  I  could  bear 
it,  helping  me  out  with  an  occasional  drink  of  brandy.  This  was  the 
only  time  my  wounds  were  examined  by  a  surgeon  while  in  the 
hospital.  That  night  he  was  sent  away  to  Baltimore  to  take  charge 
of  a  hospital  there,  and  I  felt  as  though  I  had  lost  a  friend ;  the  next 
morning  when  the  new  surgeon  took  his  place  I  knew  I  had.  The 
surgeon  who  first  examined  my  wounds  made  them  construct  a  frame 
over  the  bed  and  cover  it  with  gauze,  to  keep  the  flies  out.  The 
second  one,  with  no  particular  purpose  in  view,  lifted  a  corner  of  the 
gauze  and  let  in  upon  me  no  end  of  flies,  whereupon  I  called 
him  some  kind  of  a  fool  and  he  remonstrated  at  my  use  of  profanity 
and  gave  me  a  lecture,  saying  he  would  see  me  again  on  this  subject, 
but  took  no  pains  to  adjust  the  gauze  or  rid  me  of  the  flies.  He 
made  no  examination  of  my  wounds,  nor  showed  any  interest  in  me 
until  the  following  morning  when  he  came  to  announce  that  I  must 
have  my  arm  taken  off  in  order  to  save  my  life.  I  told  him  I  would 
see  him  damned  first  before  I  would  submit  to  such  an  operation. 
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“Very  well,”  said  he,  “if  you  won’t  allow  us  to  do  anything  to  save 
your  life,  you  had  better  prepare  to  die.” 

It  seems  that  this  man  had  “  experienced  ”  religion  and  was  bap¬ 
tized  about  six  weeks  before,  the  only  effect  of  which  was  the 
removal  of  any  solicitude  he  may  have  felt,  as  a  physician,  in  the 
saving  of  life.  Perhaps  the  baptismal  water  was  stale.  I  had  felt 
something  moving  under  my  shoulders  and  made  complaint,  but  he 
said  it  was  nonsense  and  suggested  to  the  nurse  that  my  mind  was 
giving  way.  This  made  me  excited  and  that  seemed  to  confirm  his 
opinion.  I  quieted  down  and  then  he  was  sure  I  was  insane.  In 
the  meantime  I  could  plainly  feel  the  movement  under  my  shoulders. 
It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  be  thought  insane,  and  each  remark  you  make 
considered  confirmation.  It  was  a  terrible  moment  to  me.  At  last 
I  shouted,  “  For  God’s  sake,  will  no  one  lift  me  up  and  see.”  The 
man  on  the  next  bed  called  another,  and  they  lifted  me  into  a  sitting 
position,  pulled  down  a  sheet  and  blanket,  uncovering  a  nest  of 
young  rats,  whereupon  the  doctor  and  nurse  walked  away,  showing 
no  interest  in  the  result.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  indignation 
expressed  in  that  ward  against  the  doctor  and  nurse.  The  nurse  had 
enlisted  in  the  Ninety-second  New  York  regiment  and  upon  reach¬ 
ing  Washington  took  out  his  false  teeth  and  asked  for  a  discharge, 
but  the  Government  assigned  him  for  duty  as  a  nurse  in  this  hos¬ 
pital.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was  necessary  to  have  good  teeth  in 
order  to  tear  the  cartridge  before  placing  the  powder  and  ball  in  the 
gun.  Cartridges  were  covered  with  manila  paper.  My  rations  at 
this  time  were  toast  and  tea,  at  which  I  rebelled  with  such  profanity 
as  I  had  left  from  the  supply  I  had  partially  rid  myself  of  before. 
At  last  the  doctor  came  and  sat  down  beside  me  and  made  inquiries 
about  my  bringing  up,  etc.,  with  particular  inquiries  about  my  Sunday- 
school  teaching,  and  then  began  to  read  the  Bible.  By  neglect 
and  with  the  assistance  of  flies  my  wounds  were  soon  in  a  filthy, 
stinking  condition,  the  bandages  not  being  changed  for  a  fortnight. 
Exasperated  beyond  patience  I  told  him  to  go  to  hell  with  the  Bible 
but  bring  some  one  to  change  my  bandages.  He  was  shocked  at 
my  remarks,  insisting  if  I  would  have  my  arm  amputated  he  would 
see  that  I  received  proper  attention,  but  my  obstinacy  interfered. 
Then  followed  some  more  profanity,  and  he  left.  A  few  days  after 
this  he  was  showing  General  Spinner  through  the  ward  when  I  was 
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pointed  out  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  demoralization  of  the 
army.  That  I,  who  had  been  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  a 
Sunday-school,  now  about  to  die,  told  him  to  go  to  hell  with  the 
Bible  when  he  was  trying  to  prepare  my  soul  for  another  world. 
General  Spinner  looked  at  me  and  then  at  the  doctor,  to  whom  he 
said,  “  Well,  doctor  !  if  you  couldn’t  do  any  good  in  hell  with  it  I 
don’t  know  where  in  hell  you  would  go  with  it.  That  man  wants 
some  brandy  and  water.  He  needs  a  stimulant,  etc.”  The  next 
day  a  pint  bottle  of  lager  was  brought  to  me  and  on  the  label  it 
stated  that  I  was  to  take  a  “  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day.”  The 
doctor  was  surprised  next  day  to  learn  that  I  drank  it  all  at  once, 
and  thereafter  gave  me  no  more.  Before  a  fortnight  had  passed  I 
was  covered  with  what  seemed  a  million  of  worms,  which  I  scooped 
out  from  my  body  with  my  hand  and  threw  onto  the  floor  where  they 
looked  like  animated  rice.  On  one  occasion  I  threw  some  in  the 
face  of  the  nurse,  and  then  a  scene  occurred  wholly  unexpected. 
The  nurse  got  mad  and  swore  and  the  man  on  the  next  bed  felled 
him  to  the  floor  with  a  chair,  breaking  it  into  many  pieces.  Truly 
I  was  scared.  I  thought  the  nurse  was  killed.  The  men  crowded 
about  and  seized  the  assailant  and  put  him  back  into  bed,  with  no 
little  trouble.  The  nurse  soon  recovered  and  he  was  carried  to  bed 
with  the  first  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  service,  though  many 
attempts  had  been  made  to  hit  him  with  tumblers  and  other  small- 
ware  as  he  passed  down  the  ward.  I  was  remonstrated  with  and 
threatened  with  punishment  at  my  conduct,  as  all  disturbances  in  the 
ward  were  promptly  placed  to  my  credit. 

The  next  day  there  came  into  the  ward,  like  a  ray  of  sunshine,  a 
little  woman  with  a  smiling  face  and  a  kindly  manner,  making 
inquiries  if  anything  was  needed  to  make  her  soldiers  comfortable. 
She  was  immediately  shown  to  the  bed  where  I  was  lying.  “  Why, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this?  ”  she  said.  While  the  boys  were  telling 
her  the  facts  the  nurse  edged  his  way  to  the  bed  and  asserted  that  I 
was  obstinate  and  wouldn’t  allow  anything  to  be  done,  and  that  I 
had  shocked  the  surgeon  by  my  blasphemy  and  had  told  him  to  go  to 
hell  with  the  Bible.  “  Supposing  he  did,  is  that  any  reason  why  he 
should  be  left  in  that  condition  ?  Bring  me  some  bandages  and  in 
my  basket  you  will  find  a  clean  shirt.”  In  a  very  short  time  she  had 
me  washed  and  in  a  clean  shirt,  bandages  changed,  and  clean  sheets 
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supplied  to  the  bed.  “  Now,  my  dear  boy,  I  am  going  to  leave 
you,  but  I  will  be  back  tomorrow,  so  keep  up  your  courage  and  all 
will  be  well.”  On  the  following  day  letters  containing  money  were 
received  from  home,  and  a  letter  from  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Rice  to 
Secretary  Stanton,  asking  that  my  case  might  receive  his  personal 
attention.  On  reaching  the  hospital  I  took  particular  care  to  write 
home  that  I  was  only  slightly  wounded.  Things  began  to  move  my 
way.  The  “  Little  Woman  ”  again  made  her  appearance,  bandages 
were  again  changed  and  hope  revived.  The  hospital  authorities 
were  shamed  into  doing  something  for  me  and  thereafter  bandages 
were  removed  daily.  Two  gentlemen,  Hon.  Henry  S.  Washburn  of 
Boston  and  Mr.  Aldrich,  an  ex- Mayor  of  Worcester,  were  sent  out 
from  Boston,  and  were  requested  by  Chas.  O.  Rogers,  proprietor  of 
the  “  Boston  Journal,”  to  find  my  whereabouts  and  to  do  anything 
that  money  or  influence  could  bring  to  bear  for  my  comfort,  and 
from  that  time  on  I  had  plenty  to  eat.  Though  I  received  no  sur¬ 
gical  attention  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  change  that  had  taken 
place.  The  “  Little  Woman  ”  came  each  day  and  noted  with 
pleasure  the  improvement  that  was  taking  place.  There  came  also 
two  other  women,  attended  by  a  servant,  who  carried  a  basket,  from 
which  they  dispensed  such  articles  as  would  add  to  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  among  the  hospitals.  To  me  she  left  a  small  bottle  of  rye 
whiskey  that  she  insisted  would  do  me  good.  One  of  these  women 
was  a  “  secesh,”  and  had  a  son  in  Stonewall  Jackson’s  army  and,  by 
reason  of  my  likeness  to  her  boy,  she  came  very  often  and  frequently 
stayed  two  or  three  hours,  passing  the  time  in  reading  or  talking  with 
me.  So  little  by  little  I  gained  strength,  though  it  was  very  slow 
progress.  Pretty  soon  I  received  a  box  from  home,  loaded  with 
things  I  might  need,  and  with  it  came  a  man  from  my  father  to  find 
out  the  facts  about  me.  About  the  middle  of  November  a  stove 
(the  first  stove)  was  placed  in  the  ward.  As  the  roof  was  raised 
six  inches  for  ventilation,  when  it  snowed  the  beds  would  be  nearly 
covered.  There  were  large  open  spaces  cut  in  the  walls  between 
some  of  the  beds  to  assist  in  keeping  the  air  of  the  ward  pure. 
There  was  no  complaint  to  be  made  on  this  account  from  those  who 
were  lying  in  bed.  The  hospital  was  composed  of  many  wards  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  quadrangle.  Each  ward  contained  twenty- 
four  beds,  and  was  in  charge  of  a  soldier  detailed  as  nurse  and  a 
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civilian  who  acted  as  his  assistant.  There  was  one  soldier  in  the 
hospital  for  whom  I  conceived  a  considerable  fondness.  He  was 
an  Irishman,  a  private  in  one  of  the  New  York  regiments,  who 
was  in  the  hospital  awaiting  discharge  by  reason  of  old  age, 
which  was  fifty-seven  years.  I  thought  he  was  about  toppling 
into  his  grave,  but  Mike  resented  any  such  dismal  view  of  his 
condition,  frequently  boasting  of  his  ability  to  lug  more  bricks 
to  the  top  of  a  building  in  a  day  than  any  man  in  the  army, 
and  his  appearance  justified  the  assertion.  He  was  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  good-nature,  possessed  of  a  droll  humor,  with  a  voice 
and  brogue  that  were  delightful.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  my 
efforts  to  save  my  arm  and  spent  a  good  part  of  each  night  at 
my  bedside.  “  Begorra,”  says  Mike,  “  it’s  tru  me  dead  body  they’ll 
be  marching  whin  they  chop  off  your  arrum.  Bechune  the  rats  and 
the  doctors  its  damn  little  chance  a  felly  has  in  kaping  out  of  pur- 
gathory.”  It  was  little  sleep  any  one  got  within  hearing  while  he 
was  telling  his  stories.  The  nurse,  who  slept  in  the  same  ward  with 
the  men,  would  order  him  to  bed  under  threat  to  make  complaint  at 
headquarters.  Mike  paid  no  attention  to  his  threat  except  to  ask 
the  conundrum,  “  Phwat’s  the  good  of  a  soldier  widout  teeth  ?”  This 
brought  down  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  nurse. 

In  the  box  received  from  home  was  some  tobacco  scented  with 
cascarilla  bark.  My  father,  who  was  not  a  user  of  tobacco,  was  told 
that  in  a  hospital  smoking  would  be  disagreeable  to  other  patients, 
and  hence  the  combination.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  box, 
the  nurse  came  stealing  down  to  my  bed  one  night  and,  having  satis¬ 
fied  himself  that  I  was  asleep  (though  I  was  not),  reached  in  and 
took  what  things  he  thought  he  would  like,  and  among  them  was 
some  of  the  tobacco.  I  told  Mike  of  what  occurred  and  he  was  for 
extreme  measures,  but  I  begged  him  to  say  nothing  and  he  would 
have  some  fun.  The  other  men  in  the  ward  were  soon  made 
acquainted  with  the  pilfering  disposition  of  the  nurse,  and  so  when 
the  nurse  walked  down  the  ward,  smoking  the  highly  scented 
tobacco,  further  proof  was  unnecessary,  and  the  question  was  con¬ 
tinually  asked  where  he  got  the  tobacco.  One  evening  I  asked 
Mike  if  he  could  get  some  whiskey  for  the  boys.  “  Sure,  ye  can 
always  get  whiskey  if  ye  have  money.”  On  the  following  night 
the  whiskey  was  produced  and  conversation  flowed  accordingly. 
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The  quality  of  the  whiskey  was  severely  criticised  by  those  with 
tender  throats,  whereupon  Mike  was  told  to  get  some  that  cost 
more.  “  Sure,”  says  Mike,  “  phwat  for  would  ye  be  paying  for 
wather?  Didn’t  ye’s  know  that  ivery  drop  of  wather  that  ye’s  put 
into  whiskey  ye’d  be  after  sp’iling  it?”  After  this  Mike  procured 
two  kinds :  one  for  himself  and  one  for  the  “  boys  with  tinder 
throats.” 

The  nurse  was  incensed  at  this  nightly  gathering  of  story  tellers 
and  made  all  the  row  he  dared,  but  Mike  volunteered  the  statement 
that  we  were  “  kaping  away  thaves.”  The  suspicion  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  mind  that  we  suspected  the  truth,  and  so  the  nightly 
meetings  were  continued  and  a  quart  of  whiskey  was  used  each 
night  to  lubricate  the  talking  machinery. 

Toward  the  last  of  November  one  of  the  Ninth  Massachusetts, 
who  had  lost  an  arm  and  who  occupied  a  bed  opposite  me,  remarked 
that  it  seemed  strange  he  could  not  get  a  furlough,  though  he  had 
applied  for  it  three  months  before.  Now  it  occurred  to  me  that  if 
it  took  so  long  a  time  I  had  better  make  application  at  once. 
Accordingly  I  did  so,  and  on  the  day  following  my  application,  I 
was  ordered  before  an  examining  board  for  that  purpose.  I  was 
scarcely  able  to  walk  and  in  no  condition  to  receive  one  at  once  and 
explained  that  I  was  physically  unable  to  accept  it  and  that  I  had  no 
money  and  must  wait  until  I  could  get  money  from  home.  I  did 
have  just  five  dollars,  but  that  I  didn’t  count.  The  presiding  officer 
inquired,  “Why  did  you  ask  for  a  furlough  if  you  didn’t  want  one?  ” 
I  further  explained  my  anticipation  that  I  supposed  there  would  be 
some  delay  before  it  was  granted.  “  Give  him  thirty  days  and  an 
order  on  the  paymaster  for  two  months’  pay,  $ 26 ,  and  see  that  he 
leaves  the  hospital  before  night.  No  more  words  or  you  will  be 
placed  under  arrest.”  This  was  an  unexpected  blow  and  I  returned 
to  the  ward  in  an  uncomfortable  frame  of  mind.  I  found  the  nurse 
in  a  very  happy  mood.  It  will  be  readily  understood  what  a 
thorn  I  must  have  been  to  the  doctor  and  nurse.  With  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Stanton  in  my  possession,  with  money,  and  as  soon  as  my  where¬ 
abouts  were  known,  plenty  of  friends,  —  the  two  ladies  of  aristocratic 
bearing  (supposed  to  be  some  relations  of  mine)  calling  three  or 
four  times  a  week,  one  of  them  sitting  by  me,  reading,  —  made  the 
authorities  of  the  ward  hesitate  before  making  complaint ;  although 
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they  knew  I  was  responsible  for  the  disturbance  in  the  ward  it  was 
impossible  to  prove  it,  so  when  I  applied  for  a  furlough  they 
promptly  took  advantage  of  my  application  and  lost  no  time  in 
ridding  the  hospital  of  such  a  disturbing  element  as  I  was.  I  freely 
admit  they  had  some  cause  to  complain  of  my  behavior,  but  the  ill- 
treatment  and  neglect  with  which  I  was  treated  was  so  aggravating 
as  to  embitter  me  against  both  doctor  and  nurse. 

I  instructed  Mike  to  procure  five  dollars’  worth  of  his  kind  of 
whiskey.  He  was  much  distressed  at  the  way  I  was  fired  out  of  the 
hospital.  When  he  returned  he  brought  with  him  several  friends 
who  were  thirsty  and  who  were  made  belligerent  by  one  or  two 
glasses  of  this  fighting  whiskey.  Very  soon  the  effect  was  noticed. 
The  fight  was  on,  but  I  was  obliged  to  leave,  as  the  last  coach  would 
soon  pass  the  hospital.  I  was  taken  out  to  the  road  amid  the  cheers 
and  yelling  of  an  excited  crowd  of  half-drunken  soldiers.  Mike 
took  me  in  his  arms  and  placed  me  in  the  coach,  saying,  “  It’s  the 
loikes  of  us’ll  be  having  no  more  good  times,”  and  the  coach  rolled 
away.  The  day  before  I  was  wounded  I  weighed  one  hundred 
fifty- one  pounds.  On  being  weighed  after  reaching  home,  not¬ 
withstanding  two  months  of  good  food,  I  couldn’t  get  above  ninety- 
nine  pounds.  I  mention  this  because  it  will  explain  why  everybody 
was  so  startled  on  seeing  me.  The  coach  stopped  at  the  paymas¬ 
ter’s  office  and  I  was  helped  to  the  sidewalk.  The  paymaster  paid 
me  $18,  deducting  from  the  $ 26  my  railroad  fare  to  New  York, 
$8.00,  giving  me  an  order  for  transportation  which  no  one  would 
accept,  as  it  turned  out,  so  I  paid  my  way  out  of  the  money  I 
received.  I  took  a  carriage  to  the  station  and  on  presenting  my 
order  for  a  ticket,  was  told  I  must  show  it  at  the  office  in  Baltimore. 
I  bought  a  ticket  and  was  helped  aboard  the  train  and  placed  in  a 
seat.  My  appearance  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  many 
inquiries  were  made  as  to  why  I  was  allowed  to  leave  the  hospital. 
A  gentleman  who  occupied  the  seat  with  me  seemed  very  much 
interested  in  my  welfare,  and  before  we  reached  Baltimore  was  good 
enough  to  insist  on  my  taking  his  berth  aboard  the  train.  I  was  in 
a  very  depressed  state  of  mind  and  begged  that  he  would  let  me 
stay  where  I  was,  but  his  desire  was  so  great  that  I  would  allow  him 
to  make  the  sacrifice  for  a  wounded  soldier  as  he  said,  that  I  con- 
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sented.  In  fact  wherever  I  went  I  was  met  with  kind  and  anxious 
inquiries  and  the  wish  to  do  something  for  me. 

We  arrived  in  Baltimore  and  I  told  my  newly  found  friend  that  I 
was  obliged  to  present  my  order  for  transportation  and  so  left  the 
train  for  that  purpose.  In  those  days  trains  going  north  or  south 
were  hauled  across  the  city  by  horses.  Never  having  been  in  Balti¬ 
more  before,  I  made  the  mistake  of  not  staying  aboard  the  train 
until  the  other  station  was  reached.  I  stepped  to  the  window  and 
presented  my  order  for  transportation,  whereupon  I  was  saluted 
with,  “  Get  out  of  here,  you  d — d  Yankee  son-of-a-gun  ”  or  the  son 
of  something,  and  the  window  was  slammed  down.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  train  had  moved  away  and  I  found  myself  alone  in  a  dark, 
unlighted  train  shed.  My  first  thoughts  were  of  the  man  on  the  car 
as  I  walked  toward  the  street.  He  must  think  it  strange  I  did  not 
return.  On  reaching  the  street  I  accosted  a  boot-black  or  newsboy, 
—  I  forget  which,  —  who  looked  at  me  and  then  fled.  Soon  a  man 
came  along  and  I  asked  him  where  there  was  a  first-class  hotel,  and 
he  pointed  to  some  low  buildings  which  my  knowledge  of  city  life 
warned  me  not  to  accept.  I  thanked  him  and  after  a  few  remarks 
he  went  on  his  way.  The  night  was  dark  and  foggy  and  exactly 
harmonized  with  my  spirits,  which  were  very  low.  I  sat  down 
beneath  a  street  lamp  and  took  careful  note  of  each  passerby  until  I 
thought  I  recognzied  one  with  sufficient  kindness  in  his  face  to  war¬ 
rant  repeating  my  inquiry.  He  told  me  that  the  Maltby  House  was 
on  this  same  street,  not  far  away,  and  I  trudged  along  rather  slowly 
and  finally  reached  that  hotel,  where  I  went  in  and  sat  down.  It 
seems  the  legislature  had  that  day  adjourned,  or  something  had 
adjourned ;  but  whatever  it  was,  nearly  everybody  seemed  to  be  on  a 
drunk.  Among  the  hilarious  drunkards  was  an  old  man  who 
emphasized  his  yelling  by  throwing  tumblers  about  at  the  pictures 
and  hangings  of  the  office.  After  a  while  he  was  secured  by  his 
friends,  but  I  was  too  scared  to  wait  longer  and  so  was  assigned  a 
room  and  was  assisted  to  bed.  As  I  could  not  take  my  clothes  off 
I  was  obliged  to  get  into  bed  with  them  on. 

Suffering  from  pain  of  wounds  unhealed,  unable  to  walk  even  a 
few  rods  without  sitting  down  to  rest,  I  was  much  discouraged  and, 
being  unable  to  sleep,  I  reflected  upon  all  that  had  happened  within 
a  few  hours ;  but  the  thing  that  disturbed  me  most  was  the  regret 
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that  I  could  not  have  seen  the  “  Little  Woman  ”  once  more  to 
thank  her  for  all  her  kindness,  for  it  was  her  active  energies  at  a 
critical  moment  that  prolonged  my  life  and  made  it  possible  to 
retain  my  arm.  The  other  two  women  also  came  to  my  mind  and 
I  would  have  given  much  to  have  secured  their  names  to  treasure  in 
my  recollection.  They  would  think  it  strange  that  I  had  so  suddenly 
left  without  conveying  to  them  the  fact,  for  they  were  to  see  me  the 
following  day.  Soon  I  heard  an  uproar.  Somebody  was  being 
lugged  upstairs  and  I  wondered  what  all  the  noise  was  about,  and 
what  they  were  going  to  do  with  the  man.  Suddenly  they  stopped 
in  front  of  my  door.  Listening,  I  heard  a  man  say,  “  This  is  the 
room,”  and  my  door  was  opened  and  the  drunken  man  I  had  seen 
below,  so  crazy,  was  thrust  into  the  room  and  he  fell  headlong  on 
the  floor.  The  door  was  immediately  shut,  and  I  found  myself 
locked  in  a  room  with  him,  my  key  having  been  pushed  out  of  the 
lock,  and  another  used  for  opening  the  door.  I  was  scared  as  I 
never  was  before.  Very  soon  he  got  up  from  the  floor,  tore  about 
the  room,  hollering  “  Murder  !  ”  “  Fire  !  ”  etc.,  smashing  everything 
he  hit  in  his  wild  jumping  about.  At  last  he  saw  me.  I  felt  sure  my 
last  hour  had  arrived,  but  I  pretended  to  be  asleep  and  as  he  bent 
over  me  to  see  who  I  was  I  could  feel  his  hot  breath,  but  dared  not 
move.  He  left  me  and  threw  himself  on  the  other  bed,  only  to 
get  up  and  holler  as  before.  This  he  kept  up  at  intervals  until  day¬ 
light,  when  I  crawled  out  of  bed,  and,  finding  my  key,  unlocked  the 
door  and  went  downstairs  in  a  rage  such  as  I  never  was  in  before 
or  since. 

A  woman  was  washing  the  office  floor,  and  I  let  my  wrath  loose  on 
her  and,  as  she  thought  I  was  insane,  yelled  for  help,  that  I  was 
about  to  murder  her.  This  brought  a  clerk,  who  threatened  to  call 
the  police.  I  collected  my  scattered  senses  and  sat  down  to  reflect 
on  what  I  could  do.  I  had  little  money  and  no  friends  on  whom  to 
call  for  advice  or  assistance.  I  was  nineteen  years  old,  had  had 
little  experience  in  traveling  about  alone  and,  after  my  experience  at 
the  station,  was  afraid  to  speak  to  any  one,  realizing  I  was  in  a  city 
where  the  sentiment  was  not  altogether  for  the  Union. 

While  in  this  melancholy  mood  I  was  approached  by  a  gentleman 
who  seemed  surprised  that  I  should  be  wandering  about  in  the  con¬ 
dition  I  seemed  to  be.  After  inquiries  and  upon  learning  my 
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regiment  he  took  a  particular  interest  in  me  and  with  him  I  went  to 
breakfast.  He  had  visited  some  of  the  officers  while  the  regiment 
was  at  Williamsport,  Maryland,  was  a  friend  of  Captain  Matthews, 
whose  Pennsylvania  battery  was  camped  within  our  lines  while  in  that 
town.  After  breakfast  he  expressed  a  wish  to  give  me  a  note  to  Dr. 
McClellan,  —  brother  of  General  McClellan,  —  of  Philadelphia,  with 
a  view  to  my  stopping  at  his  house  until  I  could  recover  sufficiently 
to  continue  my  journey  home. 

Dr.  McClellan  had  requested  him,  in  case  he  should  run  across  an 
instance  like  mine,  to  send  him  to  his  house.  My  determination 
was  to  get  home  and  I  begged  him  not  to  feel  that  I  did  not  appre¬ 
ciate  his  kindness.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  talk,  during  which  he 
offered  me  money,  but  that  also  I  declined.  On  showing  him  my 
order  for  transportation  to  New  York,  we  took  a  carriage  and  went 
to  the  quartermaster’s  office,  but  he  had  gone  out  of  town  for  several 
days,  and  as  nobody  was  about  to  give  me  what  I  wanted  my  order 
came  to  naught.  I  was  told  that  it  ought  to  have  been  presented  at 
the  railroad  station  in  Washington,  but  there  they  told  me  to  present 
it  in  Baltimore.  I  couldn’t  wait  in  Baltimore  for  the  quartermaster, 
so  we  went  to  the  station,  and,  to  practice  economy,  I  purchased  for 
two  dollars  a  “  soldier’s  ticket  ”  to  Philadelphia,  where  I  could  pur¬ 
chase  a  similar  ticket  for  New  York.  My  friend  saw  me  comfortably 
seated  on  the  train  and  bade  me  good-bye.  Everybody  in  the  car 
seemed  interested  in  my  appearance  and  no  end  of  kind  things 
offered  in  my  behalf,  but  I  was  in  sore  distress. 

On  reaching  Philadelphia  I  got  out,  as  in  Baltimore,  at  the  wrong 
station,  and  the  train  left  me.  I  procured  a  carriage  and  followed 
the  train,  drawn  by  horses,  across  the  city  to  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
ferry,  and  had  just  strength  enough  to  step  aboard  as  it  was  leaving 
the  wharf,  at  the  risk  of  falling  into  the  water.  I  was  grabbed  by 
those  on  board  in  season  to  prevent  this  mishap,  but  I  was  so  weak 
that  it  was  necessary  to  take  me  into  a  waiting-room,  where  they 
laid  me  on  a  couch.  So  many  persons  were  attracted  out  of  curiosity 
that  I  was  nearly  suffocated  and  would  have  fainted  away  but  for  the 
intelligence  of  one  man,  who  drove  the  crowd  out  of  the  room,  took 
out  his  flask  and  gave  me  a  drink  of  brandy  and  brought  me  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.  He  continued  his  kindness  by  putting  me  aboard  the 
train.  He  left  the  train  before  it  reached  New  York,  but  the  passen- 
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gers  were  all  excited  about  me  and  wondered  I  was  allowed  out  of  a 
hospital,  and  made  no  end  of  inquiries  of  me  about  who  I  was,  my 
regiment,  what  battle  I  was  wounded  in,  etc.,  etc. 

My  arrival  in  New  York  was  unattended  by  further  difficulties, 
though  a  curious  coincidence  occurred  worth  mentioning  and  one 
that  made  the  remainder  of  my  journey  easier  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  I  was  accosted  at  the  hotel  by  a  man  whom  I  had 
never  seen  before,  who,  like  others,  seemed  impressed  with  astonish¬ 
ment  at  my  appearance  and  that  I  was  allowed  to  be  roaming  around 
outside  of  a  hospital.  On  learning  the  name  of  my  company  and 
regiment  he  asked  if  I  knew  Bob  Armstrong.  To  be  asked  about  a 
comrade  of  my  own  company  by  a  person  whom  I  had  never  met 
before  startled  me.  It  seems  they  were  classmates  at  the  Bridge- 
water  Academy.  His  interest  in  me  and  his  desire  to  be  of  service 
were  very  much  intensified  by  this  knowledge.  He  left  me  the 
following  afternoon  aboard  the  steamer  for  Boston  where  I  arrived 
without  further  mishap. 
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